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Botany 


ppsas Plants and Their Children (.65) is the 


newest and most attractive book for beginners in 
Botany. In a series of short stories, wonders of plant 
life are described so charmingly and iliustrated so beau- 
tifully that children, interested at once, are introduced 
almost unconsciously to this fascinating study. 
Besides the above, we publish the leading American 


Botany text-books, including the standard works of 
Professors Gray, Wood, and Youmans, whose names are 
as familiar to Botany teachers as household words and 
are guarantees of all that is reliable and authoritative 
both in methods of teaching the subject and in state- 
ment of scientific fact. We have over thirty volumes 
to select from. Here are titles of 


STANDARD BOTANY TEXTS 
Adapted to Every Grade of Study in This Branch: 


Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany, 1.44 ; Wood’s How to Study Plants, . . . $1.00 
Wood’s Object Lessons in Botany, . . 1.00 


Apgar’s Plant Analysis,. . . . . . $.55 
Apgar’s Trees of Northern United States, 1.00 | Gray’s School and Field Book of Botany, 1.80 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children, . .65 | Coulter’s Botany of the Rocky Mountains, 1.62 | Wood’s Lessons in Botany, . . . .  .90 
Gray’s How Plants Behave, . . . .  .54 | Gray and Coulter’s Text-Book of Western Wood’s American Botanist and Florist, 1.75 
Gray’s How Plants Grow. sie « Botany, . .. . . . . 2.16 | Wood’s Descriptive Botany, . . . . 1.25 
Gray’s Lessons in Botany, - + « «  .94 | Goodale’s Physiological Botany, . . 2.00 | Wood’s New Class Book of Botany, . 2.50 
Gray’s Manual of Botany of the Northern Herrick’s Chapters on Plant Life, . -60 | Youmans’s First Book of Botany, . .,  .64 

United States, . . . . . 4.62 | Hooker’s Child’s Book of Nature. Part Youmans’s Descriptive Botany, , . . 1.20 
Gray’s Tourist’s Edition, . . . . . 2.00 I., Plants, . . . . . . . + .44 | Bentley’s Physiological Botany, . . . 1.20 
Gray’s Lessons and Manual, . . . . 2.16 | Steele’s Fourteen Weeks in Botany, . 1.00 | Willis’s Practical Flora. a a 


The following should be on the desk of every Botany teacher for reference: Apgar’s Trees of the Northern United States ($1.00), a key to all trees 
east of the Rocky Mountains and north of southern Virginia and Missouri; Gray’s Field, Forest, and Garden Botany ($1 44), revised by Professor 
L. H. BatLey, Cornell University, reset in new type, and 133 pages added ; and Willis’s Practical Flora ($1.50). which, as Protessor Brigham of Colgate Uni- 
versity says, is a storehouse of economic Botany, and assembles interesting facts of plant history and geography which it would be difficult to find elsewhere. 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of prices. No matter what grade of Botany you are teaching, we can furnish the best text-book. 
Send for illustrated circulars, descriptive lists, and introduction terms. Correspond with us before making selections, . . . . 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta Portland, Oregon 


“Iam greatly pleased with it, and would 
be glad to have it used in every school in 


the county.” 
W. W. BRITTAIN, 


Supt. of Schools, Black Hawk Co., 
lowa. 


‘““We must have the Great Round World | 


weekly. Itisa fine thing. It pleases me 
the most of anything on current events 
that I have seen. Even our 4th grade pu- 
pils can hardly wait until it comes.” 
I. I. WooDLEY, 
Supt., Menominee, Mich. 


| 
| 


““We cannot say too much in favor of the 
Great Round World. It is a grand thing, 


| and nearly all of the grade teachers here 
| use it in their classes each week, and look 
| for its coming with impatience.” 


ARTHUR Bb, LEACH, 
Director Manual Training, Tome Inst., 
Port Deposit, Md. 


“Teachers are beginning to understand 
that it is as well to open a door that goes 
somewhere, instead of into a hole in the 
ground. TZhe door should lead into a 
world of ideas, which ts the world of his- 


tory also.” — CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, 
January 8, 1897. 


One Trial Yearly Subscription to any Teacher, $1.00. (Sample Free.) (uantity prices—see New England Journal, December 24th, front page, 


or wWRITE WELLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 3 and 5 West 18th St., New York City. 


«AN Ideal Book”; *A Remarkable Book”; “The Best Book on the Subject”; * I have 
nothing but praise for Gijjord’s Elementary Lessons in Physics,’’ are expressions taken from 


opinions of representative teachers in reference to Gifford’s text-book, and are illustrative of the tone of numerous commendatory notices 


received from educators who have used or examined the work. 
instruction in the sciences. 


A sample copy will be mailed for 30 cents. 


The price is 60 cents. 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., - - 


It is designed for beginners in the study, and is on the modern plan of 


Critical Comments from Expert Educators. 


| 


Mowry’s History of the United States | Pattee’s History of American Literature. 


Heilprin’s The Earth and Its Story. r] 
for Schools. Prof, MOSES COIT TYLER, Cornell University, Ithaca, y 
N. W.: 


Prof. JAMES GEIKIBE, F.R.S., University of Edinburgh, 
Scotland : 

“Itis very clearly written— simple and popular in the best 

sense of the word. Within short space Professor Heilprin has 


CHAS. H. CLARKE, Pres. 24th Sectional Board of School 
Directors, Philadelphia: “Tam glad you have done this book,— for it cannot fail to 


‘“] tind the work one of very great merit, both for ready refer- | help in putting our literature in the right light before the young 


Ff her yr) ite ade- | ence and as a text-book for schools. . . 1 am pleased to tind such | scholars, and in pointing them to the true line of approach | 
succeeded in giving not only a comprehensive but a quite ade-/ 4. cejjent discrimination manifested by the authors, whose ex- | to it. 
ate ssentment of his subject, and this without any appear-| perience and study have given us a school history divested of : — ae a oe . . 
s gy, The is deserving of a warm welcome Fable, and composed exclusively of attested incident and im- | Prof. D. L. M AULSBY rufts College, Me dford, Mass, : | 
ance of overcrowding. , ; 4 8 : pressive fact. For this sitting of chaff and presentation of the **] am especially struck with the broad view of the author, | 


clean grain of history they are entitled to a large measure of pub- | The suggestions as to readings and references to critical or col- 
lic thanks.” | laterate historical matter render the book valuable to the stu- 


| dent.” 
, English Language and 
Mead’s 7 Se ee ag Tappan’s Topical Notes on American | 


oO. P. MOORE, Pres. Spelling Reform Association, Lam- Authors. 


Ithaca, N. Y.: berton, Minn. : 
ik : pa funds tal facts and principles “The best work on English language I have ever seen. There | C- Ss MARKHAM, Prin. Tompkins School, Oakland, Cal. 
ss. | seems to be an illustration for every form of expression, and “A unique, appetizing book; one that will pique the curiosity 
not merely of agriculture in general, but especially of agricultu | there are better explanations of difficult sentences in this work | of students to look farther into the thought and mission of our 
ral chemistry, is included between the covers of this book.”’ than in any I have used.” | great writers. 


| SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, : : 


as one of the best elementary treatises of its kind.” 


Voorhees’ First Principles of 
Agriculture. 
Prof. G. C. CALDWELL, Ph. D., Cornell University, 


New York, 


| 
Boston, } 
Philadelphia. 


Chicago, 
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FINE SCIENCE 
APPARATUS. 


ALFRED L. ROBBINS CO. 
Successors to Science Dept. National School Furnit. Co.) 
Inventors and Manufacturers 
of modern School Apparatus of the highest efficiency. 
Works and Salesroom, 

149 and 151 East Huron St., Chicago. 

260-page Catalog just out. Free to School People. 


EmER & AMEND, 


205-211 Third Avenue, 
New York, 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


Chemical and Physical 


APPARATUS, 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY : LABORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, etc.) 
(Ge Sole Agents for Zetas’ famous Microscopes. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


[New Normal School Retort.] 


Send for our supplement containing 
Normal School apparatus. 


Complete Catalogues furnished on receipt 
of six cents for postage. 


For the Welfare of Teachers. 


AVING devoted a quarter of a century to 

the welfare of children in the schoolroom, I 
am now in a positfon to work for the benefit of 
Public School Teachers especially. I submit for 
your considera ion several propositions : — 


First; The teacher’s **day”’ is a short anda busy 
one. 

Sevond : His pay is meagre, averaging throughout 
the United States, for women about $5.00 a week, and 
for men about $6.00. 

Third: Uf by chance —and the chances are not in- 
frequent — he loses his place, he will have hard work 
to get another. 

Fourth: The Old Glory Mining and Smelting Co., 
95 State Street, Rooms 64 and 65, for which 1 am an 
agent, is managed by a Board of Boston men of un- 
questioned integrity and business ability. It eon- 
trols six developed mines, believed by mining experts 
to be among the richest in the world. It has large 
quantities of ore ready for the mills, It is a co-oper- 
ative mining company, there being no money for pro- 
moters, but all held for the benefit of the treasury, 

nd will pay a dividend in May. 

Think it over, and see if you know of any better 
place to invest a few dollars, orif you can better pro- 
vide for a “rainy day.” Write for more particu- 
lars; or, what is better, come and see me. 

Yours for the teachers, 
PHILANDER A, GAY, 
“The Milton Schoolmaster.”’ 


Every Day in the Week. 


“The Overland Limited,” 


CHICAGO TO SAN FRANCISCO IN 3 DAYS. 


The Union Pacific System's Overland Limited 
train leaves Chicago at 6 P. M. daily, and runs 
through to San Francisco, Cal., in 3 days, with 
the finest Pullman Sleeping and Dining Cars, 
Composite Buffet, Smoking. and Library Cars, 
all lighted by Pintsch Gas, and Steam Heated. 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping Cars daz/y, and per- 
sonally-conducted California Tourist Excursions 
weekly. 

Through bookings to Hawaiian Islands, Japan, 
China, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
Around the World. 

Descriptive pamphlets 
mailed upon application. 

For complete information relative to this Sys- 
tem, rates, time of trains, steamer sailings from 
San Francisco, etc. call on any agent of the 
Union Pacific System, or address 

R. TENBROECK, Gen’i Eastern Agt., 
287 Broadway, New York City. 
W. MASSEY, 292 Washington St., 
Jas. S. Smitu, T. P. A., Boston. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


%E JOSEPH GILLOTT’S _ 
‘Verticnlar and Vertigraph 


+ VERTIGRAPH PEN 
jally designed for Vertical Writing, after a formula arrived at 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, .. . 91 John Street, New York. 


WITH 
Gelatino Photographs (20 x 30), or 
Photocroms (all sizes). 
Address J. L. HAMMETT CO., 
352 Washington Street, Boston. 


Th GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 
“It gives me great pleasure to recommend the ‘Gem Penc ener. t 
does the work wall apd quickly. This last is of great importance e school ped 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use In very many of the cities an gf ‘ot 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, He ; 4 
convinced that the ‘ Gem’ is the very best sharpener on the market. In + = 
not believe that there is any other which at all compares with this one for 


JOEL D. MILLER, 
“—, in agua or the o om Mass. State Board of Education. 
rice, 50. 


Send for descriptive circular. Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass 


Vacation Excursion 
To WASHINGTON and OLD POINT COMFORT. 


Including Trip to Mount Vernon 
and Stop in Philadelphia. 


$29.5 


Personally conducted by 
COL. JOHN D. BILLINGS, 
Principal Webster School, Cambridge, Mass. 


COVERS ALL 


Leaves Boston March 26. 
NECESSARY EXPENSES. 


Returns April 2. 


Circulars giving detailed information may be had by addressing the Conductor, 
or A. J. SIMMONS, 211 Washington St., Boston. 


Winship Teachers’ Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


Western Office, 


Wm. F. Jarvis 
TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


MANAGER. 


WHAT THEY SAY ABOUT US. 


I thank you for your courtesy and help. You gave me excellent candidates. 
J. T. Crarke, Superintendent of Schools. 
Southbridge Mass, August 28, 1896. 
I recommend your Agency because I have reason to believe it to be one of the 
I see that you spare no pains in obtaining positions for teachers. 
M. SHACKFORD. 


best. 
Old Orchard, Me., May 25, 1896. 


i want to thank you most heartily for sending me Miss 8S. She is doing most 
excellent work in one of my most difficult schools. I shall hereafter depend on 
you every time, and take what you send me without asking any questions, 

S. 8. C., Superintendent of Schools. 


I appreciate the quick response I have received from my registration with you. 
[ have recommended your Agency to several lately for its promptness and effi. 
ciency. W. E. Mason. 
Orange, Mass., June, 1896. 

I feel assured that you will do your best for me, judging by the fair and very 
kind dealings in the past. Grace A. Norris. 
Onawa, la., June 6, 1896. 

| appreciate the work you have done in my behalf.* * * I am glad to con- 
tinue my membership in your Agency.* * * I fully appreciate the courteous 
treatment I have received from you. W. P. Axsporr. 

Brookfield, Vt., July 13, 1896. 

I want to thank you and Miss Bradley for your never-failing courtesy and 
interest, and I assure you I shall take pleasure in recommending your Agency, 

Rorhury, August 20, 1896. Anna L. WHITEHEAD, 


I have recommended your Agency to several lately for its promptness and 
efficiency. W. E, Mason. 
Orange, Mass., August, 1896. 

Miss W. has been in her position for two weeks, and has been giving unquali- 


fied success. G. R, Pinkuam, Superintendent. 
Princeton, Mass., December 15, 1896. 


You have shown good interest in my daughter’s case, and we thank you and 
appreciate it. A. P. Somes, Principal and Superintendent. 
Danielson, Conn., December 29, 1896. 

In speaking of agencies, Dr. Rounds has strongly recommended yours as one 
that considered the individual rather than the commission, and that put intu this 
branch of work the same scholarly interest that other educational departments 
inspire, For these reasons I shall, for the present, rely entirely upon your 
efforts in my behalf. Frorence M, Sneuu, State Normal School. 

Plymouth, N. H., December 22, 1896. 


I thank you for your efforts, and appreciate your care in selecting good candi- 
dates for us. L. A. Mason, Superintendent. 


HELP 


Who wants it? 
Those who are Enervated, Run 
down, Flaccid, Enfeebled, Debili- 
tated, Fatigued, Exhausted, 
Unnerved, Unstrung, Tired, Over- 
wrought, etc., need the help that 
is afforded by 


the most valuable extract of malt. 
Most druggists and Grocers sell it. 
If yours don’t, send $2.50 for a 
case of 12 bottles, express paid. 
Prepared by 
BARTHOLOMAY BREWERY CO., 
(Rochester, N. Y.) 
New England Branch, 
295-305 A STREET, - BOSTON. 


Book on Dreams and Superstition mailed 
FREE on receipt of name and address, 


é 
$ 


$500.00 
Cash Premiums 


We want Information about Schools, 
and more good salesmen, all over 


and offer premiums of $200, #100, #60, 840, and 
twenty #5 each. Premiums open to any active 
boy or girl, man or woman, North, South, East 
and West, until March 1, 1897, and under our plan 
a resident of Texas or California will stand the 
same show as one in New York, Mass., or else- 
where. Ten cents silver and tivo cent stamp will 
bring you full particulars and also one pocket 
map of your State.or the U.S., as preterred. 
Maps retail at 15 to 25 cents each. It will also 
allow you to sell our school supplies to schools 
during spare hours at fair protits. Circulars 
and discounts mailed with the map. Millions ex- 
pended for schools every year. Inoffering these 
cash premiums, we are free to say that we ex- 
pect to increase our business so largely that we 
can well afford to pay them, and if so we shall 
offer still more premiums later on. We hope to 
see a fair share of premiums now offered yo to 
the far West and South. Bear in mind that every 
contestant, wherever located, will get the pocket 
map (folded compactly, with colored covers) »nd 
also will have a chance to make money selling 
our school specialties, as well as a chance at the 
yremiums. Business established years. KEEP 
THIS NOTICE, and send silrer and stamp at 
once if you wish the map and good chance to earn 
profits and premiums. ° 


THE W. A. CHOATE CO., 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 
24 State St. (Opp. Post-office), Albany, N. Y. 
Picture of U. S. Military Academy free if you 
mention this paper when you enter contest. 


A FROG comes under || 

: the head of | 

NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp || 
for Best List of Books ||| 
in Botany, Insects, || 
— Birds, Fishes and all |) 
kinds of nature study || 
Headquarters forall 
= = Natural History Books. || 
_BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 8 Areh St., Boston, Mass. _|| 


He 


Monthly Reports 
are a nuisance, 


but if you have to make them, why not 
make them right, and so as to give the 
maximum amount of information to the 
parent at a minimum expenditure of 
time and trouble on your part ? 


The Hammond Records 


are graphic, complete, simple, cheap, 
labor-saving, comprehensible, unim- 
veachable, unalterable, and all right. 
Vhat else do you want ? 

Send for my pamphlet,— 


* Details Without Detail.” 


It costs you nothing, and you can learn 
a lot from it, It’s a whole county in- 
stitute boiled down. A sample Report 
Card sent free also. It will pay you to 
investigate this. 


T. M. HAMMOND, 
4943 St. Lawrence Ave., 


E, Dickinson, Gen’l Manager, Omaha 
E. L. Lomax, Gen’l Pass, & Tkt. hae} Neb. q 


Orange, Mass., January 4, 1897. 
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Journal 


Vol. XLV. 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JANUARY 28, 1897. 


Number 4. 


Journal of Education. 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 
Weekly, $2.50 a year. 


CLUB RATES. 
In clubs of three or more, . . . 2.00 year 
One renewal and one new subscription, 4.00 
One renewal and two new subscriptions, 5.50 * 
Cash must accompany all orders when sent at club rates. 
Old subscribers can renew at club rates, provided a club of three or 
more is formed and al) names are sent in by one person at one time. 


AMERICAN TEACHER (montbly), . $1.00 a year 
Both papers to one address, « 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset St. - - . - - - - Boston, Mass. 


FROST WORK. 


BY ABBY 8. HINCKLEY. 


Look here at the frosted window, love. 
See interlaced in a mimic grove 

Fera and acanthus and stately palm 
Traced on the pane by some occult charm. 
Outlined in silver bold and free, 

Flowing in flawless symmetry, 

With never a harsh or angular line, 
Arching and curving they intertwine, 
Almost one fancies these atoms sing 

As into their line of march they spring! 
Finer senses than ours, maybe, 

Have caught the tones of a harmony 

To which these pliant vapors dance 

Ere they crystalize in a happy trance! 
Under our very eyes we see 

The working of that fine mystery 

That lives by the law that dwells in the air 
And with soundless mandate bids ‘* Be fair!” 
That feels for aye the necessity 

Of the cosmic beauty, and showers on tree 
And star and shell the gracious dower 
Poured out on his world by God's love and power. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Watson (Ian MacLaren): Wit is the aristoc- 
racy of humor. 

Henry b. Smiru, Grand Junction, Col.: We need 
more teachers who shall teach because they feel it a 
duty to teach. 


Mrs. Jutta M, Powett, Brooklyn School Board: 
I consider politics the most damaging element that 
can infest a school board. It matters not whether 
the appointments be men or women, fitness for the 
position alone should be considered. 
SKINNER: Do not place too 
Let your ambi- 


SUPERINTENDENT 
much emphasis on examinations. 
tion be to train your children to become true men 
and women, worthy citizens of this country, and fit 
for the duties of life, rather than to point your finger 
at an examination which they must pass before they 
ean be promoted. 

BranpER MAttuews, Columbian University: A 
torch of one’s own!—-that is a possession worth hav- 
ing, whether it be a flaming beacon on the hill-top, 
or a tiny taper in the window. We cannot tell how 
far a little candle throws its beams, nor who is lay- 
ing his course by its flickering light. The most that 
we can do —and it is also the least we should do—is 
to tend the flame carefully, and to keep it steady. 


Epwin D. Mreap, New England Magazine: The 
public school is the place to which we should turn 
chief attention in our effort to promote a more beau- 
tiful public life in America, The schoolhouse and 
the school grounds should be beautiful, and the child 
should be surrounded by beauty in the schoolroom 
from first to last. ‘Trained in the habit of seeing 
beauty and knowing it, he will come instinctively to 
hate ugliness ie the home and in the street, as he 
goes out into life. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. W. Twitmyer, Bethlehem, 
Pa.: Culture includes scholarship of a grade ade- 
quate for more than the actual requirements of school- 
room work, an openness of mind and a growing in 


knowledge, ability to think clearly and logically, a 
right attitude toward all that elevates and refines, 
a constant growing in purity, strength, and breadth 
of information, variety of accomplishment, power of 
discrimination, delicacy of feeling, and nobility of 
bearing, which will create a life and an inspiration 
in which the children may grow into sweetness, into 
light, and into truth. 


RELUCTANCE AND RESISTANCE. 


BY GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER, 


Marvelous as has been the growth of the system of 
scientific and technical colleges, it has not been 
effected without a degree of reluctance and resistance 
of which those who have had charge of its fortunes 
have been acutely conscious. That reluctance, that 
resistance, have been due to two causes. 

irst, to social] snobbishness in the general com- 
munity, or to intellectual squeamishness on the part 
of many who deservedly held high places in the old 
educational order. I would not speak with unneces- 
sary harshness, but these phrases are not too strong 
for the occasion. No one who has to do with schools 
of science and technology has failed to know that a 
kind of prejudice long existed respecting the students 
and graduates of such schools, in fine and fashionable 
eircles. Perhaps that prejudice was never so con- 
spicuously manifested as in laborious efforts at con- 
descension and toleration. It was time that schools 
of this character should be established and should 
fight their way to suceess and general recognition, 
when manual iabor had come to be deemed dishonor- 
able; when the discolored fingers of the chemist 
ranked him below the daintier student of philosophy 
and rhetoric, and the rough clothes in which the 
young mechanical engineer pursued his work were 
considered the badge of an inferior occupation. Al- 
ready we see the signs of a great change in this respect, 
due directly to the influence of schools like this on 
which we look around to-day. The scions of our 
“best families” are no longer ashamed to be seen wind- 
ing an armature, or carrying a theodolite, or charging 
a furnace, or working at the lathe, in a paper cap, a 
leather apron, and hob-nailed shoes. The intel- 
lectual squeamishness, to which I a moment ago re- 
ferred, was much less contemptible in its spirit, but it 
was none the less a thing to be reformed, and re- 
formed altogether. The notion that scientific work 
was something essentially less fine and high and noble 
than the pursuit of rhetoric and philosophy, Latin and 
Greek, was deeply seated in the minds of the leading 
educators of America a generation ago; and we can 
hardly hope to see this inveterate prepossession alto- 
gether disappear from the minds of those who have 
entertained it, but from the new generation scientific 
and technical studies will encounter no such obstrue- 
tion, will suffer no such disparagement. 

Secondly,, another objection entitled to far more 
consideration, which the new education has encoun- 
tered, has been from the sincere conviction of many 
distinguished educators that in the pursuit of science 
the student loses somewhat of that disinterestedness 
which, they claim, and rightly claim, is of the essence 
of education. For the spirit of this objection I enter- 
tain profound respect; I only differ from these honor- 
able gentlemen in believing that the contemplated 
uses of science do not necessarily impair disinterested- 
ness, which, I fully concede, is essential to the highest 
and truest education. I am willing to admit that, in 
my humble judgment, many technical schools have 
erred in addressing themselves too directly to the 
practical side of instruction. I believe that in doing 


this they have made a mistake, even from their own 
point of view. Young men graduating from such 
schools may be more successful for this during the 
first few years of their practice, and yet in the whole 
of their career be the worse for it. The thorough 
mastery of principles is of far more importance to the 
engineer than the acquisition of a certain amount of 
immediately useful knowledge or the possession of 
mere knacks and technical methods and the tricks of 
the trade. Nay, even the principles of science are of 
less importance, not only for the purpose of educa- 
tion, but for the uses of the world outside the school, 
than is the scientific spirit—Address at Pennsylvania 
State College. 


FRANCES J, DYER. 


BY HARRIETTE KNIGHT SMITH. 


On a July day, in the recent summer of ’96, there 
were walking in the streets of that classic English 
city, Oxford, two groups of American women; one 
composed of three young wage-earning Bostonians,— 
the other a wealthy New Yorker and her friend, a 
well-known Boston journalist — an earnest-souled, un- 
selfish woman of increasingly large influence. 

As these ladies drew nearer one another, exclama- 
tions of delight were uttered. 

“You girls! How did you get here?” And, “Oh, 
Miss Dyer! is this surely you?” 

“We are here,” these young women replied, “be- 
cause you inspired us to come. In one of your liter- 
ary evenings with us, at the Working Girls’ Club 
meeting, you told us of the English Lake poets, and of 
their surroundings. As we were walking home that 
night, we said, It is lovely in Miss Dyer to come and 
tell us of all these things; but she is a working- 
woman, too, Why can’t we plan to go and see for 
ourselves, as she has ? 

“ We directly began to save our money to cross the 
Atlantic, and after four years, here we are to meet, and 
to tell you how much we are enjoying all you taught 
us to want to know and to see.” 

This experience of Miss Dyer’s enriching summer 
abroad was her chiefest joy. “To have worshiped in 
stately cathedrals, and been feasted in the homes of 
english lords and ladies, or to have sleptin apartments 
where “good Queen Bess” had found repose, was as 
nothing to her in comparison with the joy she realized 
in beholding with “her loving, smiling eyes,” this 
noble reward of her labors for her own self-supporting 
country women, 

Asa near friend, who has had knowledge of what 
she has for years been so quietly doing for woman’s 
uplift, I venture, even al the sacrifice of her prefer- 
ence, to speak, since its significance is in the line of a 
distinct educational movement which is well-nigh 
limitless in its possible national development; while it 
also but justly interprets the character of the Ameri- 
can working women. 

Jorn in Maine, in a home of comparative afiluence, 
Miss Dver’s education was carried forward until she 
was to graduate from Ipswich Academy, Mass., in 
comfortable financial circumstances on the year fol- 
lowing a time of severe reverses. With the letter in 
her hand which announced the father’s losses, she ex- 
claimed, “ But I am going to graduate from Ipswich, 
if I ain the poorest girl in America!” 

This she did through her large gifts as a teacher; at 
atime when Luey Larcom, of blessed memory, was her 
instructor and near friend. Then to boston came 
this brave, young girl, to a position in the office of 
Light and Life (the Congregational woman’s mission- 
ary magazine), where she remained for two or three 
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years, with the smallest kind of existing salary,—fol- 
lowed by a term of service in the Massachusetts state 
house work, and she was called to take Mrs. Sarah K. 
Bolton’s place in the editorial rooms of the Congre- 
zationalist, where she has remained for the last fifteen 
vears.— founding twelve years ago its home depart- 
ment, one of the best edited and most effective in the 
country. 

To have actually fought the fight to success in a 
creat city. to have known by experience,—not theory, 
—just the details of the self-respecting bread-winner’s 
existence, as only a woman learns it, has made her 
helpful to the New England working girls, in rela- 
tions which no other person among us has experi- 
enced. 

First of all. she has understood the character and 
dignity of the wage-earning woman, from the Lowell- 
Ipswich hill top—she knew that from the Lowell 
factories, where New England women were early em- 
ployed as operatives, there had gone forth such a 
woman as Lucy Larcom—and many others, who gave 
quality and beauty to honest labor. 

To ascribe high intellectual and spiritual ideals to 
the self-supporting woman was both natural and 

logical, and with this impulse she has never been 
tempted to “talk down ” to her students, but to accord 
to them qualities and aspirations as high as her own, 
the doing of which has hound them to her with in- 
dissoluble bands of love. 

During her entire Boston life she has helped the 
working girls, who have come within her reach, in 
unorganized ways; but six years ago, when she became 
a member of Berkeley Temple (an institutional Boston 
Congregational church), she saw an opportunity to 
undertake a larger service in their behalf. 

Realizing that few among the younger women of 
this enterprising congregation had time for a daily 
knowledge of the newspapers, she felt that her edito- 
rial reading could be turned into profit for them. A 
class was soon organized with a membership of thirty 
and the name of Literature class. In the Berkeley 
Temple paper of 1890-91 I find these mentions of her 
first classes : — 

“The young ladies of our church should not neglect 
Miss Dyer’s familiar talks on ‘What and How to Read,’ 
which aim to teach the girls how to use their own powers 
of thought and speech, rather than to give instruction in 
any prescribed form. Wednesday evening, March 26, the 
constitution of the United States was discussed in a most 
instructive manner. 

“The attendance at Miss Dyer’s familiar talks is rap- 
idly increasing, and the interest grows in a much larger 
proportion. They are most helpful in aiding young 
women to think and talk intelligently of the great ques- 
tions of the day. The interchange of thought under the 
guidance of such an intelligent and well-informed woman 
is a great privilege, and the hour is made bright and en- 
tertaining as well as instructive.” 

During 1891-92 this work was known as ‘Miss 
Dyer’s Class” or “The Newspaper Class,” and its 
results were thus mentioned ; — 

“It has been in existence three years, but has worked 
so quietly that nearly all the evidence it has given to the 
public of its character consisted in its large membership, 
und their loyalty to the class-work and its leader, <A sci- 
entific study of current events has been the basis of work, 
which afforded some splendid opportunities for original! 
thought and independent judgment, as well as informa- 
tion on the topics of the day. The members are always 
privileged to hand in written questions, which are an- 
swered the following week. The wide range which these 
questions cover show a breadth of thought that is most 
gratifying.” 

In 1893-94 we find this record: 

“Miss Dyer's current events class is one of the best- 
attended and most helpful of any of the Dorcastry classes. 
The beneficial effects upon the young ladies are easily 
noted as they glibly and intelligently talk of the ques- 
tions of the day.’ 

“The history division of the Current Events Club is do- 
ing thorough work. The attendance is much larger than 
was anticipated.” 


The records from 1894-96 are a succession of en- 
thusiastic successes in their development of intefest 


and membership, and show that in the five years of its 
existence it has officially recorded an attendance of 

1,272. 

As these young women discussed in home and busi- 
ness surroundings this Berkeley Temple work of Miss 
Dver’s. the desire of others was awakened to receive 
like benefits, and this resulted in the formation of two 
other evening classes for wage-earning women—one 
in the Congregational House, the other with the 
Friendly Workers’ Club; so that last season Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday evenings were given by her 
(o this important work, besides the leading at Berke- 
ley Temple of a large normal teachers’ Bible class on 
the Sabbath. 

Could you have heard these young ladies, after their 
days of exhausting nervous business duties, discuss the 
text of the Monroe Doctrine, bimetallism, the recent 
bond issue, proportional representation, and subjects 
of kindred dignity with an earnestness and intelli- 
wence which would do credit to any college class of 
political economy, you would understand why Miss 
Dyer says: “My working girls are my great enthu- 
siasm, since association with them is such an inspira- 
tion.” 

Representative women in Newton, Boston High- 
lands, Winchester, and Brookline are also enjoying 
her leadership in the study of general and current 
history, in morning classes, and are as appreciative of 
her great helpfulness as were ever “her girls,’—one 
element of which is her genius in leading a subject to 
a white heat of intensity—and then as suddenly drop- 
ping it to urge her students to develop it by personal 
research, 

Besides the reviews of current history, she plans 
this season in these morning classes to have as a back- 
ecround for substantial study solid topics, among + 
which are Causes of Unrest in America, Growth of 
Democracy in England, Present Day Problems in 
France, and New Phases of the Eastern Question, 

No better wording of her working theory of the 
study of history could be formulated than in this 
statement by another: “A man receives power and 
knowledge from his time in the degree in which he 
‘suffers it to enlarge and vitalize him; he loses power 
and knowledge in the degree in which he suffers it to 
limit his vision and confine his interests. 

“The Time Spirit is the greatest of all teachers so 
Jong as it is the interpreter of the Eternal Spirit; it is 
the most fallible and misleading of teachers when it 
attempts to speak for itself. The impression which 
the day makes upon us needs to be tested by the 
impression which we receive from the year; the judg- 
iment of a decade must be corrected by the judgment 
of acentury. To get even a glimpse of the character 
and meaning of our own time, we must, therefore, see 
it in its relation to all time; to master any study we 
must see it in its true historical relations. 

“History is full of corrections for the mistaken judg- 
ments of the hour; and from the hate or adoration of 
contemporaries the wise man turns to the clear- 
sighted and inexorable judgment of posterity. In 
the far-seening vision of a trained intelligence the 
hour is never detached from the day, or the day from 
the year, and the year is always held in its place in the 
century. Such a man sees the crown shining above 
the cross and afar off his ear notes the final crash of 
that which at the moment seems to carry with it the 
issurance of eternal duration. He corrects the teach- 
ing of the Time Spirit by constant reference to the 
ternal Spirit, imparted in the long training and the 
wide revelations of history.” 

Kulogistie words are out of place in recording such 
a work as this of Miss Dyer’s—so generously and 
quietly performed for the larger life of woman, and 
the ultimate good comradeship and good citizenship 
of intelligent man and woman. As one pauses to 
realize what this self-supporting lady, with no home of 
her own to call into service, has accomplished in a 
great city by reaching forth such hands of helpfulness 
to lonely, home-sick girls, thus saving them many a 


dire temptation, we are sobered by feeling how much 
we have, surely, neglected in the smaller opportuni- 
ties of service that have passed on, perhaps entirely 
unrecognized. 

Society women are not the leaders in the demand 
for better morals and higher education in American 
life, kut to the working woman must be ascribed the 
honor of advance work in the demand for an all- 
around education. 

To Miss Dyer the Christian women of New Eng- 
jand—especially the mothers, whose girls she has 
loved and labored to lead to a larger, truer woman- 
hood —are eager to accord the Master’s loving bene- 
diction: “She hath done what she could.” 


TWO COMMON PHRASES MISUNDERSTOOD. 


BY PAMELA MC ARTHUR COLE, 


Why and how is it, that good writers, so called, su 
often prove themselves unacquainted with the mean- 
ing of words and phrases in common use? 

Of these words which suffer abuse none has more 
right to complain than “pin money.” It is supposed 
by many persons to be any little addition to one’s 
regular income or allowance,—something outside 
the regular source of supply. A certain firm, offer- 
ing work to be done at home, commences its adver- 
tisement with this appeal,—‘Ladies, earn your own 
pin money!” 

How is it to be done? For pin money is the sum 
set apart by a husband from his property or business 
for his wife’s use, for her own private and personal 
expenses. It is an old legal term, and dates from the 
time when pins were articles of luxury, not the plenti- 
ful commodity that they are now. ‘The phrase, like 
many another, has descended to modern days in un- 
changed form, although the conditions that produced 
We are unconsciously re- 
ferring to history when we use it. 

One may not wonder that writers of newspaper ad- 
vertisements should set history and folk-lore at de- 
fiance, but it is surprising that the author of the “Rise 
of Silas Lapham” should tell us that Lapham’s un- 
married daughters bought their mother’s “caps and 
laces out of their pin-money.” Could he have meant 
pocket money. 

Addison, in view of the thrift and economy which 
he thought so desirable, and for the encouragement 
of “stitchery,” proposes (in the Spectator) that the 
ierm “pin-money” should be changed to “needle- 
money. 


it have departed forever. 


There is another common error, the misapplication 
of another phrase of historic value. In the old days, 
“the good old times,” when reading and writing were 
rare accomplishments, a Jearned man, a scholar, was 
called a “clerk.” An Oxford student is mentioned 
among Chaucer’s party of pilgrims as “a clerk of 
Oxenford.” ‘The word occurs often in the old bal- 
lads, 

“Clergy” was learning,—a meaning retained and 
expressed in the old English proverb,—“An ounce of 
mother wit is worth a pound of clergy.” Learning 
of all sorts being so rare, the words ‘clerks” and 
“clergy,” naturally enough, became restricted to that 
class who most frequently possessed the good gift. 

In the days when even princes and nobles were 
obliged to have their few letters read to them and 
written for them—they would naturally be rather 
economical as regarded any waste of such valuable 
persons as were able to read and write, and if any man 
could prove himself able to read, he could save him- 
self from the penalty pronounced by a civil tribunal. 
This was “claiming the benefit of clergy.” 

An alphabet fashionable in the fourteenth and 
lifteenth centuries is “recommended to children and 
also to persons of man’s estate if ignorant of letters.” 
The writer appeals to a powerful motive when he 
adds: “It is proper to be known by clerks and knights 
and may serve to amend a mean man, for often the 
learning of letters may save his life.” 
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This alphabet abounds in moral teaching. Two 
lines may suffice to give an idea of its style:— 

*“D—to dull, to dreadful, and drink thou not too 
oft.” 

“V—to venomous, to violent, and waste thou not 
too much.” 

Books were rare; it was customary to require cul- 
prits to display their learning by reading some portion 
of Scripture, and the fifty-first Psalm was chosen as 
being especially appropriate. Hence the opening 
verse, “Miserere mei,”’—“Have mercy on me, O 
Lord,’”’—was familiarly known as the neck-verse. 

In Scott’s “Lay of the Last Minstrel,” the Lady of 
Branksome, herself a skilled enchantress, sending 
Deloraine to procure for her the magic book of 
her father, a famous magician, charges him not to 
open it, 

“Tf thou readest, thou art lorn! 
Better hadst thou ne’er been born,” 
und the soldier, having assured her of his readiness 
and fidelity, adds: 
‘“‘And safer by none may thy errand be done 
Than, noble dame, by me; 
‘*‘Letter nor line know I never a one, 
Were ’t my neck-verse at Harribee.”* 

Such was the law concerning “the benefit of 
clergy,” and it continued, with some modifications, 
into the present century, being finally abrogated in 
the reign of George LV. Still, some writers attach no 
meaning except the modern one to the word clergy, 
and quite recently a criminal, refusing spritual coun- 
sel, has been mentioned as “dying without benefit of 


clergy.” 


A LONGFELLOW FOLK-PARTY. 


FOR THE POET'S BIRTHDAY. 


BY OLIVE E. DANA. 


1. Song.—-‘The Arrow and the Song.” 
2. Recitation.—‘‘Longfellow in Westminster.” 


“Cnild! when you pace with hushed delight 
The cloistral aisles across the sea, 

Whose ashes old of monk and knight 

Renew the legends heavenly-bright 
That charmed you from your mother’s knee; 


“And steal along the Abbey’s nave, 
With war’s superbest trophies set, 
‘To some lorn minstrel’s narrow grave, 
Who more unto his century gave 
Phan Tudor or Plantagenet; 
“Seorn not the carven names august, 
Where England strews memorial flowers, 
But, circled by her precious dust, 
Salute, a-thrill with pride and trust, 
Your own dear poet, child of ours! 


“He stands among her mightiest; 
We craved it not, yet be it so. 
If his sweet art were least, or best, 
Is judged hereafter. For the rest 
Speak fondly, that the world may know:- 
“Not any with God's gift of song 
Served men with purer ministries; 
Not one of all this laureled throng 
Held half the light he shed so long 
From that high, sunny heart of his!” 
-—~Wide Awake. 


3. In that city of rare associations, beautiful and cias- 
sie Cambridge. stands a house which has been a Mecca to 
travelers for more than a century. Through the gate- 
way in the lilae hedge, up the walk to the knockered door, 
how many feet have passed, drawn only by an interest 
that is almost reverential, and a gratitude so deep that it 
claims not audaciously an impalpable share in all it looks 
upon. 
“Once, ah once within these walls, 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his country dwelt. 
And yonder meadows broad and damp, 
The fires of the encircling camp 
Encircled with a burning belt. 
Up and down these echoing stairs, 
Heavy with the weight of cares, 
Sounded his majestic tread.” 


But for sixty years even closer and sweeter associations 
have gathered around it. It is impregnated with memo- 


— 


*A place of execution near Carlisle. 


ries, as it is filled with beautiful memorials, of the serene 
and scholarly and benign life, so large a part of which 
Was spent within it. From out its walls were sent, in 
arrow flight, the songs every one of which was found 
again in the heart of a friend! 

To Craigie house, in the late summer of the year 1837, 
came a young person with a fine, frank face, a clear blue 
eye, and a look of youth that closed, for the moment, the 
heart of the mistress of the house against him. She had 
resolved to take no more students to lodge. But a word 
or two of explanation, and the young Harvard ‘“‘profes- 
sor” is given a more friendly greeting. ‘‘Longfellow”’ 
was not a name unknown even then. ‘Outre Mer” lay on 
the sideboard. But when the new guest had taken posses- 
sion of his. rooms overlooking the Charles, it was found 
that not only a professor, a scholar, and a_ possible 
romancer had come, but, even more obviously, a poet was 
here, sitting by his little table between the eastern and 
southern windows, weaving into verse the river that 
flowed ‘“‘so blue” through the meadows opposite, the 
freighted clouds, “the elm-trees’ nodding crest,’’ or the 
red planet of the night. 

And a few years later the dwelling became the poet’s 
cewn, ani echoed with the voices and the laughter, the 
incoming and outgoing of his own household. 

4. And here came, too,—for human, like the feathered, 
singers draw around them their own kin and kind,—an 
increasing and gracious company. Here flocked poets, 
authors, statesmen, artists. musicians; the shy Whittier, 
Hawthorne the recluse, Emerson the mystic, with Lowell 
times unnumbered; Holmes, and Mrs. Stowe, and 
Dickens, and Kingsley, and Froude, and Dean Stanley; 
Sumner, Felton, Agassiz, Ole Bull, Motley, and Bancroft. 
Their gentle ghosts still come in at the pilastered door, 
and wait in the wainscotted hall. 

Here, too, came the host of the unbefriended, the needy, 
the despairing, the perplexed. It was said of him: “If 
there is any person in Cambridge or in Boston whom he 
knows to be in greater need than any other of social 
kindness; any one obscure, overlooked, unknown, and 
friendless,—that is the person you are sure to find invited 
to Mr. Longfellow’s house.” 

5. Song.—''The Bridge.” 

6. But the house has still other tenants, that seem to 
the visitor to look out from all its pleasant nooks, to wait 
on the broad stairway, to sit in the stately drawing-room, 
und especially to people the poet’s study, Their faces, 
voices, and even their mien is familiar. Their prototypes 
have long lingered in his own memory. 

Here is Hiawatha, child of the forest, unfettered as its 
winds, aspiring as the mountains beyond it; with the 
might of nature, the yearning of humanity, the benison 
of love in its sweet, wild music. 

Recitation.—‘‘Introduction to ‘Hiawatha.’ ”’ 

7. “‘Hiawatha’s Friends.” 

8. Here is the lovely Minnehana, with the fragrance 
ot the woodlands in her garments, the music of running 
brooks in her voice, and all womanly truth in her heart. 

9. Recitation.—‘‘Hiawatha’s Wooing.” 

10. Here is Evangeline. Of her story we never grow 
weary, and the grace she typifies can never lose its aroma, 
for it is Constancy. 


“Ye who believe in affection that hopes, and endures, and 
is patient, 
Ye who believe in the beauty and strength of woman’s 
devotion, 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pines of 
the forest; 
List to a tale of love in Acadie, home of the happy.” 


11. Recitations: Part I., Cantos fourth and fifth. Part 
1i., Canto fifth. 

12. And who are these, with faces strangely familiar? 
Their dress is not quite unwonted, nor are their faces 
those of strangers. We are almost ready to say we have 
greeted them before. 

13. That you certainly have, and so have we all. And 
yet, none has so shown us their hearts as this poet of 
curs. Priscilla herself might well forgive the reporting 
of her too-ready repartee, for the sake of the naive grace 
with which he makes her utter it. Nor, in any chroni- 
cle, have either Captain Standish or John Alden played a 
more human or a more manly part. It is Longfellow who 
discloses the very heart of the Plymouth Pilgrim, and 
makes us all his debtors. 

14. Recitations.—Selections from ‘‘The Courtship of 
Miles Standish”: (a) ‘‘Miles Standish,” (b) ‘“‘The Lover’s 
Errand,” (c) “The March of Miles Standish,” (d) “The 
Wedding.” 

15. Song. 

16. Here is another figure, not less brave and familiar, 
that of the gallant Paul Revere. Our pulses leap as did 
theirs who that night kept pace with his daring steed, or 
those who watched for his signal, and seeing betimes his* 
lantern aglow, knew that his errand had heen accom- 


plished. 


17. Recitation.—‘Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

18. Another figure follows his, and ‘““‘Lady Wentworth” 
steps forth as from a frame deep with colonial carving, 
to tell us her pretty idyl of love and chivalry. 

19. Recitation.—Brief selections from “Lady Went- 
worth.” 

20. Here is a face with a serener beauty. “Elizabeth” 
lcoks out of the beautiful idyl the poet has framed for 
her,—gentle and frank, serious, yet childlike. 

Short selections from ‘‘Elizabeth.” 

21. Here,—familiar as the cherubs of Raphael,—look 
down the child-faces that all the world knows. 

22. (a) “Children,” (b) “The Children’s Hour,” (c) 
**Maidenhood.” 

23. While, at intervals, more serious faces appear, 
radiant with devout thoughts and noble purposes. We 
wait to hear these clear voices. 

24. (a, oanta Filomena,” (b) “Gaspar Becerra,” (c) 
“The Legend Beautiful.” 

25. But plainest of all, and with influence most gra- 
cious and persuasive, here is the poet’s self. Here is the 
lad who dreamed, with his “long, long thoughts”; and 
the youth who aspired, with his familiar motto 

(a) “My Lost Youth,” (b) “Excelsior.” 

26. The young man shows us his own feeling and pur- 
pose, the motive that steadied his endeavors, the counsel 
he had taken to himself. 

“Look not mournfully into the Past. It comes not back 
again. Wisely improve the Present. It is thine. Go 
forth to meet the shadowy Future without fear, and with 
a manly heart.” 

“The resolute, the indomitable will of man can achieve 
much . . . being persuaded that fame comes only when de- 
served, and then it is as inevitable as destiny, for it is 
destiny. Therefore should every man wait,—should bide 
his time. Not in listless idleness, not in useless pastime, 
not in querulous dejection, but in constant, steady, cheer- 
ful endeavors, always willing and fulfilling, and accom- 
plishing his task.’’ 

“What matters it to the world whether I, or you, or 
another man did such a deed, or wrote such a book, so be 
it the deed and book were well done?” 

“Believe me, the talent of success is nothing more thar 
doing what you can do well, and doing well whatever you 
do,—without a thought of fame.” 

And when his heart had been more profoundly moved, 
he tells us, presently, the conviction and belief that had 
calmed and strengthened it, in words that have cheered 
and steadied many a shaken spirit. 

27. Song.—‘‘The Psalm of Life.” 

So was it till the end. His last poem is the utterance of 
his own huoyant hope. 

28. Recitation.—Longfellow’s last poem, ‘‘The Bells of 
San Blas.” 

29. Song. ‘*The Day is Done.” 

Note.—A large picture of Longiellow’s house should 
share with the portrait of the poet the place of honor. 
The picture of Evangeline should be placed on an easel 
when that poem is referred to. A copy of one of the 
familiar paintings of Priscilla should also be in readi- 
ness, with pictures of Miles Standish, John Alden, and of 
early Plymouth, if possible. A portrait of Paul Revere 
should be shown. Any others which would add vividness 
or interest to the recitations should be seen. Some rep- 
resentation of Hiawatha is especially desirable. 

Instead of a recital of the familiar facts of the poet’s 
life, have them placed in outline upon the blackboard, 
with the dates, like this: — 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 

Born February 27, 1807. 

Graduated from Bowdoin 1825. 

Appointed to professorship at Bowdoin 1825. 

Appointed to professorship at Harvard 1834. 

Published ‘‘Outre-Mer” 1834. 

Published ‘Voices of the Night” 1839, ‘‘Evangeline’’ 
1847, ‘Hiawatha’ 1855, ‘Miles Standish”’ 1858. 

Wrote ‘‘Morituri Salutamus” 1875. 

Died at Cambridge March 24, 1882. 

Books for reference: ‘‘Life of Longfellow,” by his 
brother; “Poems”; also sketch in “Famous American 
Authors,” by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton; chapter on Long- 
fellow in “Poets of America,”” by Edward Clarence Sted- 
man, 


FAMOUS FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS. 


February 5, 1811, Horace Greeley. 
February 7, 1812, Charles Dickens. 
February 11, 1847, Thomas A. Edison. 
February 12, 1809, Abraham Lincoln. 
February 15, 1564, Galileo. 

February 19, 1473, Copernicus. 

February 22, 1819, James Russell Lowell. 
February,26, 1802, Victor Hugo. 
February 27, 1807, Henry W. Longfellow. 
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HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


[Ad ipted. 


{ time, 
(place. 

{of Puritan descent, 
| John Alden an ancestor. 
Parents | father a lawyer, 

| people of wealth and culture, 

| lived in city. 

{ every opportunity, 

| college graduate, 
entered college at 14, 
Hawthorne a classmate, 
studied law, 

‘ . | traveled and studied abroad, 
Education + visited many European countries, 
| a good student, 
| took high rank as a scholar. 


Birth 


ryan 
{ wrote poetry at an early age, 
| contributed to many periodicals, ; 
Occupations { taught modern languages at Bowdoin, 
| professor at Harvard for 18 years, 
| devoted to literary work. 
{ always cordial, 
earnest and sincere, Bryant more serious, 
amiable and refined, 
Character | kind to children, 
affectionate, frank, and candid, 
| much individuality, 
| fond of home. 
{ height—medium, 
| forehead—broad and full, 
| eyes—blue, deep set, 
Personal Appearance | hair—white and long, 
“al cheerful and hopeful, 
| expression . winning and attractive, 
| | compare with others. 


| simple, 
| melodious, 

always careful and pure, 
| never satirical, 

not much humor, 
Style | ‘Spontaneous, from the heart, 
{ commonplace ; familiar, 
| human emotions and affections ; 
| expression original, 
| | understood by all, 
| fond of simile, 
| used many allusions. 
{ Outer-Mer, 
| Hyperion, 
| Kavanagh, 
| not as successful as his poems, 
{ Evangeline, 
Hiawatha, 
| Psalm of Life, 
| Ship of State, 
best known + The Golden Legend, 

| Excelsior, 
| Evangeline, 

| lyrics and songs, 


| subjects 


prose 

| 

| long poems 
| 


Works 
| 


| poetry 


| ballads and sonnets, 
| { patriotism, 
| ; subjects slavery, 
| | 
Death { ime, 
place. 


Other interesting subjects: ‘The Craigie House,” 
“The Children’s Arm-Chair,” “The Birthday Cele- 
bration,” ete. 

Learn a few select poems and review them fre- 
quently. What makes the “ Psalm of Life’ so popu- 
lar? Longfellow was not a philosopher. Was he an 
idealist? Did he draw many of his subjects from 
study and research? Do you tind anything bitter or 
ironical in his works ? 

We can make much of the lessons drawn from 
Longfellow’s life. His life was one harmonious 
whole,— a living poem,— honest, true to itself, enter- 
taining naught of falsehood or pretension, Catholic 
in taste, universal in sympathy, interested in all man- 
kind, leaning to neither caste nor class, he stands for 
humanity. 


HOW EVANGELINE CAME TOBE WRITTEN. 


Have you ever heard the story of how “ Evange- 
line” 


, 


Mr. Hawthorne went 
one day to dine with Longfellow, bringing with him 


came to be written ‘ 


his friend H. Conolly, who had been a rector in a 
South Boston church. At dinner Conolly said that he 
had been trying to interest Hawthorne, but vainly. in 
a story that he desired written. This story had been 
told him by a parisnioner, a Mrs. Haliburton. A 
young Acadian maiden, who, at the dispersion of her 
people by the English troops, had been separated 
from her betrothed lover, sought him for years in her 
exile, and at last found him in a hospital, where he 
lay dying. Mr. Longfellow was touched by the story. 
especially by the constarcy of the heroine, and said 
to his friend, “If you really do not want this inei- 
dent for a tale, let me have it for a poem,” and Haw- * 
thorne consented. Out of this grew “ Evangeline, ” 
whose heroine was first called Gabrielle. j 


_essential to the idea is explained. 


ENGLISH WORK IN HIGH SCHOOLS.— (IL) 


SUGGESTIONS IN LITERATURE WORK. 


BY MARGARET HILL. 


The main lines of literature work Bacon has given 

“ Reading maketh a full man; conference, a ready 
man; writing, an exact man.” 

This is our desire: That study may give our pupils 
knowledge, food for thought; that class work, repro- 
duction and discussion, may make them able to avail 
themselves of the knowledge gained; that themes and 
examinations may render them exact in the expres- 
sion of what they know, and, farther, by teaching them 
what they do not, may lead to more careful study. 

‘hese general classes embrace many special forms, 
all tending to the same ends, but useful in giving 
variety to the work, thus making it more attractive to 
the pupils. 

Of course different grades will require different 
methods. We will take our example from the middle 
grade. 

In the first year’s work the pupils have reviewed 
thoroughly the principles of English grammar; have 
added practice to precept; have been taught how to 
read, and how to study. They have already passed 
the first stages of the difficulty in expression, but for 
the most part only the first stages. 

We will take them in the latter half of the second 
year, — when they have completed the course in 
rhetoric and have begun the study of American litera- 
ture. 

Washington Irving and his works are to be taken 
up. The teacher decides to open the biographical 
work with a lecture on Irving’s life and character. 
This is the first lecture the pupils have had, and they 
must be taught how to take notes. This work is 
tedious, but necessary. 

First, the plan of taking only the words absolutely 
Then an example 
of the work is given, using sentences from some 
author. For instance, suppose we quote 
from Charles Dudley Warner on Irving:— 

“L do not know how to acount for our author’s 
style. His education was exceedingly defective, nor 
was his want of discipline supplied by subsequent 
desultory application. He seems tu have been born 
with a rare sense of literary proportion and form; into 
this as into a mold were run his apparently lazy and 
really acute observation of life.”’ 

With a little help in the way of question and sug- 
gestion, the pupils condense into notes somewhat like 


standard 


the following:— 

Irving’s fine style, unacountable. 

Kducation defective, little application, vs. innate 
sense of lit. propor. and form, acute observations of 
life. 

So much done, the teacher proceeds with her lec- 
ture, pausing after each paragraph to discuss the 
notes, until she is sure that the whole class has the 
matter well in hand. After that, the rest of the lec- 
ture can be given without farther interruption. 

lor the next day’s work, the pupils bring in their 
notes, neatly written out in outline form, as— 

Washington Irving—1783. 

1. Birth—(1.) New York city. (2.) April 3, 1783. 

If. Parentage, ete. 

Since this is the first lecture, the headings are given 
out by the teacher. In subsequent work, the pupils 
prepare the entire outline. 

When the class assembles on the following day the 
notes are collected and the class hour is devoted to 
reading at sight from the Sketch Book. The story 
selected is “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” A pupil 
reads aloud until the teacher stops him. A moment’s 
pause is made, in which the members of the class are 
siven a chance to criticise the reading or to ask any 
question concerning the text. 

The teacher's criticisms follow, then questions on 
the text, meanings of words or allusions. 

Only a beginning of the story can be made, so the 


pupils are assigned the rest of the story for outside 
reading. 

The recitation on the following day opens with 
written work. The following questions are given 
simply to test the pupil’s accuracy of observation. 

QUESTIONS ON “THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW.” 

1. What is the name of the heroine? 

2. What is the name of the schoolmaster? 

3. What is the name of his chief rival? 

4. By what nickname is this rival commonly 
known? 

5. What is the name of the favorite ghost? 

6. What name did the ancient Dutch navigators 
give to the broad expanse of the Hudson? 

What is the name of the village? 
What is the name of the architect? 

The papers are changed and corrected, then col- 
lected by the teacher. 

The corrected outlines of the lecture are then re- 
turned and the rest of the hour spent in discussion. 
The corrected forms are then transferred to note 
books. ‘Topics are then assigned to be called for on 
the fourth day following:— 


1. Pseudonyms of Irving. Explanation. 

II. Titles given Irving. Explanation. 

Ill. Irving’s American Friends. 

[V. Irving’s Friendship with Scott. 

V. Irving’s Other English Friends. 

The pupils are to prepare each topic in the form of 
a lecture or talk. The pupil who is called upon for 
any topic stands in front of the class and speaks until 
he has finished all he has to say. The class listens, 
but does not take notes. After the pupil has finished, 
a few minutes are given for notes, then criticisms are 
in order. 

This last part of the work must be handled carefully, 
that nothing unkindly or harsh enter into the work. 
No sweeping commendations or condemnations are 
allowed; the good and bad points of the work are 
brought out and reasons given. 

In the intermediate days before the topics are due, 
The class time, the first day is 
The following topics are as- 
signed, one to each pupil, and written:— 


no work is assigned. 
occupied by themes. 


I. Reproductions. 

1. Description of Sleepy Hollow. 

2. Description of Herr Van Tassel’s Farm. 

3. Description of Herr Van Tassel’s Home. 

4. Description of Brom Bones. 

5. Description of Katrina Van Tassel. 

6. Description of Ichabod Crane. 

7. Description of Ichabod, Riding to the Party. 

8. Description of Ichabod’s Homeward Ride. 
Il. Other Topics. 

1. Character Sketch of Ichabod Crane. 

2. Character Sketch of Katrina Van Tassel. 

3. Elements of Satire in “The ‘Legend of 

Sleepy Hollow.” 

At the close of the recitation the papers are col- 
lected and in the two following days some of the 
topics are read and discussed. The reproductions 
are compared with the originals, and, as far as pos- 
sible, the reasons for the superiority of either traced 
out. 

This brings us to the day when the topics are due. 
The procedure here has already been given, so we will 
pass at once to the next work. 

Special topics are now assigned ; that is, a different 
topic to each pupil. 

I. From “The Knickerbocker History of New 

York.” 
1. Resume of Book I. 
2. Book II. Chap. ITI. 
3. Book III. Chaps. I. and II. 
4. Book III. Chaps. III and IV. 
5. Book IV. Chaps. L., ITT. 
(Read aloud Description of William the Testy.) 
6. Book VI. Chaps. I and IT. 
7. Book VI. Chap. VII. 
8. Book VII. Chaps. VIII. and IX. 
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II. From “The Sketch Book.” 
1. Rip Van Winkle. 
2. The Widow and Her Son. 
3. The Voyage. 
III. From “The Conquest of Grenada.” 
1. Chapters XCIX. and C. 
IV. From “ The Alhambra.” 
1. Palace of the Alhambra. 
2. The Mysterious Chambers. 
3. The Legend of Prince Ahmed. 
4. The Court of the Lions. 

V. From “The Voyages of Columbus.” 

First Landing of Columbus in the New World. 
Vol. Book IV. 

VI. ‘From the “Life of Washington.” 

Washington at Valley Forge. Vol. IIL., 
Chap. XXXI. 

While these topics are in process of preparation no 
other regular work can be required, so the class time is 
given up to reading aloud “ Westminster Abbey.” 
Quotations are selected for special beauty, and reasons 
are given to justify the choice. Nor is review work 
neglected ; ten minutes each day are given up to that. 
There is a roll call, where each pupil responds with 
some interesting fact from the life of Irving or Frank- 
lin, or with an author from the Colonial Era, ete. 

Another day some one is called on to spend a part 
of the time for review by giving an oral topic; again 
the whole class writes a topic. And thus the work 
goes on, reading, conference, and writing, with the 
hope that the result may be a gain in fullness and ac- 
curacy of knowledge, with greater readiness in use. 


FOR THE HISTORY CLASS. 

Write the following, placing after each the name of 
a man who was at some period colonial governor of 
same : — 

COLONY. NAME OF GOVERNOR AND DATE, 
In the following pairs of historical characters state 
the relationship of the first to the second : — 


2. John Cabot, 
1. Sir Walter Raleigh, ) 
2. Sir Humphrey Gilbert, 
J 1. Virginia Dare, \ 
3. 2. Governor White, j 
4. 1 9. John Rolfe, f 
1. Light-horse Harry Lee, | 
6. 4 9. Gen. Robert E. Lee, J 
{ 9. Join Adams, f 
P 1. Wm. Henry Harrison, 
2. Benj. Harrison, 


— Educational Gazette. 


ICE. 


BY HELEN DEANE. 


One winter morning, I found the pupils of Miss 
Davis’ room talking about ice. 

Miss Davis had told them of the icy-cold space be- 
yond the atmosphere of our earth; how our planet 
stores up heat from the sun and the cold space is con- 
tinually robbing us of the heat as we pass along our 
yearly path. Questions, observations, talks, and ex- 
periments made the lesson one of interest to the pupils. 

“When can this earth store up the most heat in its 
rocks, soil, and water?” “In summer,” was the reply. 

“ Suppose in our winter days we received less heat 
from the sun and the number of intensely cold days 
increased ; what would be the result?” “ We might 
have another Ice Age,” was Helen’s answer. 

Miss Davis gave the children a question for home 
research and inquiry: “What is the average difference 


between the heat we receive from the sun in winter 
and the share we lose in space?” 

“What effect upon the molecules of water has a 
winter’s day when the temperature is below the freez- 
ing point?” After a little talk, all understood that 
the molecules come rushing and clashing together in 
small groups or masses. 

“What are these masses called?” Miss Davis care- 
fully led up to the answer: “Crystals.” 

“What other substances passing from a liquid to a 
solid state assume regular, geometrical forms?” 

“What substances form cubes?” 

“What substances form six-sided prisms?” 

Miss Davis here showed her pupils variaus crystals, 
among them rock-salt erystals. 

“Unlike most fluids in freezing, what is that char- 
acteristic of water? How much does it expand ?” 
ILere cyclopedias were consulted. 

“At what temperature does water freeze? Why 
does it become lighter than water? Why do water- 
pipes burst in winter?” 

“What causes the boomings and crackings on the 
freezing lakes and ponds?” 

Questions similar to these and many others were 
answered inte!ligently by the pupils. 

A basin of water had been placed by the window 
sill, for the day’s temperature was below the freezing 
point. The children now observed the first crystals 
shooting out horizontally over the surface. Miss 
Davis called attention to the delicate spiculae and 
asked them to notice it on the edges of pools and 
ponds, “for,” she added, “when the surface of the 
water is large enough, we soon see these delicate spikes 
curving off with long fern-like sweeps. Finally, they 
all join and form a film over the water. After this is 
formed, the water continues to freeze, not horizon- 
tally, but downward. The ice first formed is what we 
sometimes call black ice.” 

The pupils were eager to describe this. Its clear- 
ness and transparency had been seen by all. ‘Then 
followed the question, “What causes the ice to be less 
transparent?” Among the various answers was, “Air 
bubbles!” The streaks of air-bubbles were shown in 
a block of ice and the pupils were encouraged to look 
for these in other ice. ‘The air bubbles may rise from 
the bottom of the lake or river and are caught in the 
ice in its process of freezing downward. 

“What effects have warm currents of water in the 
process of freezing ?” 

The pupils were led to see that on still nights the 
freezing goes on more steadily and without inter- 
ruption. 

‘Does freezing go on so rapidly on cloudy nights?” 
No one seemed to know, and Miss Davis led up to the 
answer by calling attention to the thin newspaper 
placed over plants on a frosty night. It serves as a 
protecting curtain. Our clouds were spoken of as 
protecting old Earth from the keen cold of infinite 
space. “ Now, does freezing go on so rapidly on cloudy 
nights?” “O, no, it’s warmer,” said Fred with almost 
resentful promptness. 

Miss Davis then explained how the molecules of 
water, in crystallizing, reject nearly all foreign sub- 
stances dissolved or suspended in the fluid. 

“Why do we find pure, clear ice in a mud puddle ? 
What is the color of pure ice?” , 

They learned that while molecules reject foreign 
substances, many germs will live in the ice. 

‘* Why is ice from some streams dangerous for use in 
drinking water? 

‘Sometimes we find a white layer on the top of ice 
hlocks in our ice-carts. This is called snow-ice, and 
is formed by water soaking into a light fall of snow. 
The snowflakes were full of air-bubbles and these 
were caught by the freezing water. 

“ What are the most desirable qualities in ice de- 
signed for general use ?”’ 

‘‘Clearness and transparency,’ came the answers. 

A small ice block was brought in and placed in a 
pan in the direct rays of the sunlight. The children 


watched the beams penetrate the block. Soon a mazy 
net-work of lines was observed. The little channels 
grew larger. As the water trickled out of them they 
were filled with air. Later, when the block was melt- 
ing, Miss Davis said, “ Look, children!” and she poured 
some red ink upon the block. The children were de- 
lighted as they watched the fairy-like “little red 
rivers.” 

The next day the pupils were expected to tell what 
they had learned about ice, and to write the results of 
the simple experiments. 


SELF-STUDY. 


Begin a study of yourself. Note your height, 
weight, chest, and waist expansion; lung capacity ; 
measurements of different parts of your body; habits 
in eating, drinking, bathing, breathing, talking; your 
manners; faults; good points (don’t be afraid to give 
yourself a little praise if deserved); favorite studies; 
deficiencies of all kinds, and overplus of whatever 
seems superabundant in your nature—and try to 
round up and out, filling in cavities and depressions, 
and leveling the peaks, until you have a symmetrical 
character, mind, and body, for, with rare exceptions, 
you may have all.— Tennessee School Journal. 


STUDYING SOIL. 
How formed? 
Kinds. 
Compositions of each. 
Value of each. 
Cultivation for each. 
Fertilizers for each. 
Crops each will produce. 
Rotation of crops. Why? 
Different systems of drainage. 
Best system of drainage. 
Why are weeds harmful? 
Best ways of destroying them. 
Best methods of keeping soil mellow. 
Best methods of keeping soil moist. 


Class in Mathematics. 


SOLUTIONS. 


81. Two boats leave a wharf at the same time for the same 
point; it takes one boat 10 hours to reach it, and the other 
boat sails 5 times as fast going and 10 times as fast returning. 
Where do they meet? 


Let a= distance from wharf to the point, and z the distance 
from the point to where they meet. 


a 
, = rate of ‘first, o= rate of second going, and a its rate 


returning. 
= takes first until meeting, 
10 
and 2 ae time takes second. 


10a — 10x 
. 3 
a,%.¢., they meet 1 of the distance between wharf 


G. I. H., Manchester, N. H. 


8 
and point from the wharf. 


t= 


82. The Julian year was said to be 11 minutes and 12 seconds 
too long. In 1752, when the Gregorian calendar was adopted 
in England, it was found that 11 days had to be dropped to 
make it correct. From 46 B.C., the time of the adoption of 
the Julian calendar, to 1752 is 1,798 years. If there was an 
excess of 11 minutes and 12 seconds each year, the excess 
would have been 14 days instead of eleven days. Will some 
member of the class in mathematics explain the apparent dis- 
crepancy ? J. 

At the time of the adoption of the Julian calendar, the vernal 
equinox occurred on the 25th of March. At the time of the 
council of Nice, in 325, 371 years later, the discrepancy had 
grown so that the vernal equinox came on the 2Ist of March. 
At the adoption of the Gregorian calendar in 1752, it was de- 
signed to have the vernal equinox come on the same date as 
at the time of the council of Nice, 7. e., March 21. There 
were 1,427 years between those dates, and hence 11 days had 
to be dropped to make the desired restoration. 

J. C. H., New York. 


ADDITIONAL PROBLEMS. 


89. X, Y. and Z formed a partnership to carry on a milling 
business. X owned the site, valued at $1,500; Y put up the 
building, worth $2,400, and Z put in the machinery, costing 
$3,000. They ran the mill for one year on this basis, and then 
agreed to take, equal shares in it; but meantime the value of 
the land had increased 207%, the value of the building had de- 
creased 107, and the worth of the machinery had depreciated 
257. Who should pay the other, and how much ? 

‘‘Subscriber,” New Bedford, Mass. 


90. If 4 men or 6 women can do a piece of work in 20 days, 
how soon can 3 men and 5 women do it? (Can this be done 
by proportion? ) H. T., Potter, Iowa. 
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SUSTUN & CIICAGO, JAN, 28, °97. 


Individual pedagogical rules are useless without the 
spirit of education. 

The New York legislature is considering the sub- 
ject of free text-books, 

America’s to-morrow will be largely determined by 
her elementary schools. 


No educational classic can be followed as a guide, 


but its spirit is always a benediction. 

Prussian women teachers are also resolving that 
they should receive the same pay for the same work 
as men. 

Colonel Francis W. Parker’s pamphlet on “Mono- 
syllables,” towhich the Journal referred recently, sells 


lor fifteen cents, a fact which we omitted to state in 
the announcement. 
‘ Richter says there is nothing more important to 
4 posterity than whether the pupil is sent forth as the 


seed-corn of a harvest, or the powder train of a mine. 
which destroys itself and everything with it. 

[llinois is the latest! Governor Tanner suggests 
officially that the text-books of the state ought to be 
made in the prisons of the state and by the prisoners. 
Well, well! 
dation speaks for itself. 


Comment is needless. The recommen- 
Uniformity of college entrance examinations will 
be vigorously fought for until many of the present 
evils are remedied, but the day is far distant when 
students can enter Harvard upon the same qualiftica- 
tions as some other colleges. 

(n the editorial upon Dr. Schaeffer January 21, the 


types used “conversation” where we wrote conserva- 


tism. It should read: “Without catering to the con- 
servatism that is fossiliferous, he has a loyalty to in- 
tellectual vigor and achievement that gives to his 
utterances a peculiar force and professional signifi- 
cance.” 


HENRY BARNARD’S EFIGHTY-SEVENTH 
BIRTHDAY. 


Henry Barnard is eighty-seven years old, and on 
Monday this event was appropriately celebrated at 
Hartford by the educational leaders of Connecticut, 
who called to their aid prominent people from other 
sections of the country. Henry Barnard is easily the 
most eminent living educator, whether he is judged by 
the extent or wisdom of his writings, the quality or 
quantity of his public services, the methods or prin- 
ciples recorded, enunciated, and championed, the in- 
tensity of his zeal or the depth of his devotion, the 
prodigious amount of work performed, or heroic sac- 
rifices made for the cause. He has been honored by 
many governments and institutions, and is to-day 
beloved and admired by the educators of the country. 
Nearly fifty years ago, he was honored with the 
degree of LL.D. by Yale, Union, and Harvard. No 
other educator was ever so honored by three such 
leading conservative scholastie institutions. The 
American Institute of Instruction at Montreal, July 
9-12, will have the grandest celebration in his honor 
that has ever been accorded any man by any educa- 
tional association of the continent. 


GREATER NEW YORK, 

The public is interested in the educational advan- 
tages to be derived from Greater New York. Never 
hefore has there been such an opportunity to place 
the educational interests of a great community upon 
the highest plane of professional spirit and practical 
eflictency. Never before were there such favoring 
conditions. The rule of Tammany is over for a time, 
the better social, commercial, and industrial interests 
are inclined to assert themselves. President Low of 
Columbia stands sponser for the educational features 
of Greater New York. Not since the days of Horace 
Mann has any other American educator had such an 
opportunity to serve the coming generation of a great 
city, and thereby his country and the world. 

President Low is a man of large intelligence, of in- 
dependent thought, and noble purpose; and if it is 
possible for him to command the time to study inde- 
pendently, scientifically, and personally the educa- 
tional conditions and problems, and to present a sys- 
tem towhich the schools of a large city can be adapted, 
he will prove a benefactor whose name will go down 
the ages with the few real leaders in humanity’s prog- 
ress, 

There is every reason to think that President Low 
is equal to this work, that he would not have under- 
taken it had he not purposed to do his own thinking, 
direct his own investigations. and draw his own con- 
clusions, 

Not alone does Greater New York look to him for 
wisdom as well as devotion to the cause, but the whole 
country realizes how fully the responsibility rests 
upon him. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 

ENTITLED TO A HeartnG.— For an alleged fault, 
the teacher in a Massachusetts public school excluded 
or suspended a pupil until he should receive the per- 
mission of the school committee to return. The 
school committee continued such suspension, and 
would not Allow the pupil to return until he should 
apply to some one of them for permission to return, 
and promise to do his best at school. This assumed 
that he had been guilty of a fault, and required from 
him a virtual acknowledgment thereof. His father 
applied to the school committee for a hearing by 
them upon the matter of the pupil’s alleged miscon- 
duct, and the question of fact involved therein. The 


committee refused to give such hearing. Now the 
supreme judicial court of Massachusetts says, Bishop 
v. Inhabitants of Rowley, 43 N. E. Rep. 191, that if 
a school committee acts in good faith in determining 
the facts in a particular case, its decision cannot be 
revised by the courts. But this is not a merely arbi- 
trary power, which is vested in it to permanently 
exclude a child from school, to be exercised without 
ascertaining the faets. In all cases heretofore de- 
cided by this court, the essential facts were not in 
dispute. In the present case the facts were in dis- 
pute, and a hearing was asked for on the question of 
fact, and it was refused. Under these circumstances, 
the permanent exclusion of the child from school was 
unlawful. The school committee should have given 
the child or his father a chance to be heard upon the 
facts, or, in other words, should have listened to his 
side of the case. This not having been done, the 
child was, therefore, entitled to maintain an action 
against the town. And such action is not defeated 
by the finding of the trial court that the pupil was 
disrespectful to the teacher. But the effect of this 
finding upon the question of damages is not deter- 
mined, it not being before the court. 

Parr or Contracr.— The court of appeals of 
Kansas holds, in the recent case of Board of Eduea- 
tion of City of Ottawa v. Cook, 45 Pac, Rep. 119, that 
where the board of education of a city of the second 
class has adopted rules and regulations to govern it 
and the city schools, and where it has employed a 
teacher who has a copy of and is familiar with such 
rules and regulations, and where the only contract be- 
tween the teacher and the board is a notice from the 
board to the teacher that she has been elected to 
teach for the ensuing year ata stated salary, such 
rules and regulations are part and parcel of the con- 
tract entered into between the parties. It also holds 
that where the board of education of such a city has 
employed a teacher for the ensuing year, unless 
sooner removed by vote of the board, the words 
“unless sooner removed by vote of the board,” do not 
specify the causes for which the teacher may be re- 
moved, neither can they be construed to mean that 
the teacher may be removed without cause. 


GIRLS. —V1. 

The “Miss” from twelve to sixteen, or more gener- 
ally from thirteen or fonrteen to sixteen, develops 
Gradually she 
sheds, or tries to shed, the romping characteristics. 


still other phases of thought and life. 


She blushes to be seen jumping a fence or climbing a 
tree, but she keeps on doing these things long after 
She always 
The Tom-boy charac- 


she thinks she will never do so again. 
does it, ‘just this last time.” 
teristics have as many last appearances as an operatic 
singer. The miss frolics and romps in spite of her- 
self, but it is all over by the time she is sixteen, and 
thereafter there is neither desire to or thought of it; 
the girlhood life that is gone is like a dream. 

These years are merely a connecting period; they 
are simply to develop the girlhood into maidenhood. 
In infaney she cared little for children, in childhood 
she enjoyed them for their companionship in play, in 
girlhood she preferred boys, because, if possible, they 
were more jolly, more romping; now she does not 
wish for boy companions —unless it be her cousin; 
she prefers girls, a set of girls. It is the club period 
in fact, if not in name. She has no well-defined sen- 
timent in her nature, has no tendency to mate with 
any boy friend, but mates by proxy, as it were. She 
has great curiosity about the mating of her older 
sister, of all the older sisters of the neighborhood. 
If you care to know what young men are attentively 
inclined to the young ladies, ask a girl from thirteen 
to fifteen. She knows it all. 

From twelve to fifteen the miss is in the transition 
period intellectually as will as socially. She is liable 
to be skeptical, resents any indignity by way of 
punishment, or denials of privilege. At twelve she 
will accept almost anything sooner than argue it; at 
fifteen she will argue anything sooner than accept it. 
From eight to twelve she sailed before both wind and 
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tide; from thirteen to sixteen she is beating against 
both. She enjoys bringing in the sail and riding 
up into the wind with the gunwale under water, 
while the spray dashes over the prow. The more 
risk, the greater the tonic. 

These are the years for hard study, for intel- 
lectual effort, whether she likes it or not. If she has 
been rightly treated up to this time, she will enjoy it ; 
if not, the chances are that she will not take kindly 
to earnest intellectual effort; but she needs it all the 
more, and should not be allowed to choose the easiest 
course in the high school. At this time boys who 
have been wrongly trained very generally leave 
school, as do the girls in those social circles which 
admit of their going into store, office, shop, or factory. 
If their school life has been indifferent and their in- 
tellectual mastery is not decided at twelve and thir- 
teen, they will find it easier to do anything that does 
not require intellectual effort. The elementary 
school does dittle by way of disciplining the mind up 
to the last year or two, and as soon as the lad or 
miss feels the intellectuai discipline tightening, the 
first impulse is to escape; the thoughtless, unintel- 
ligent —in this matter — parent yields; whereas, if 
the first aversion was overcome, there would be real 
enjoyment in intellectual training. 

In these years the lad and the miss need to be 
brought under social as well as intellectual disci- 
pline. The girl was allowed some relief from the 
restraint of social courtesies and etiquette, as she 
was given much freedom in physical activity. She 
was allowed to be romping socially as well as physi- 
cally, but she must come under social restraint 
gradually as she comes under the limitations of the 
proprieties in walking. Personal graces and social 
etiquette must receive attention. The coltishness of 
the girlhood years needs to be brought under sharp 
treatment socially, the same as it is physically and 
intellectually. A gymnasium is a great boon to any 
lad or miss from thirteen to sixteen. 

Great care should be exercised in watching the 
companionships of the miss in these years. Her 
love for gossip about the mating of her older sister 
is often little less than a feverish thirst, which makes 
the mind an easy prey for scandal. She has the 
order of the coltish days of girlhood, with a passion 
for sentimental gossip, without the protection of a 
sweet and noble affection. Life’s new revelations 
endanger her. 

Few parents realize the importance of these years, 
they do not consider their daughter within the dan- 
der belt, simply because she “does not care for the 
boys,” forgetting that her interest in one true, noble 
boy will be her protectivn at seventeen and upwards. 

The years from thirteen to sixteen may easily be 
kept sweet and pure if care and skill are emphasized in 
watching her companions. She now enjoys club life 
and games, revels in contests of all kinds, and happy 
is that home in which the miss from thirteen to six- 
teen has older brothers and ‘sisters who can and will 
unite with the parents in keeping boys and girls of 
these years indoors after supper, pleased to remain 
for healthful companionship and variety in games 
that entertain them. It were well to have “ Snow- 

sound ” read aloud in every home in early winter, as 
a revelation of the country life that produced the 
rugged honesty and noble virtue which our fathers 
and mothers represent, which gave America her 


heroes and heroines, her Longfellows, Whittiers, 


Emersons, Maria Mitchells, and Lucy Larcoms. 

In infancy conscience was in “conditions,” in 
childhood it was in “authority.” In both it was 
“must.” In girlhood and boyhood “ought” sup- 
plants the “must,” and rules and principles are 
beyed. It is a limited monarchy, in which choice 
is permissible so long as the right is chosen. From 
thirteen to sixteen they are to be brought into line 
in discipline as well as physically and_ socially. 
(here is little tendency to dangerous independence 
of thought or action under thirteen, but there is need 
of close attention. As the “must” yielded to the 
“ought” at thirteen, the “ought” begins to give 
place to privilege or choice. It is no longer “I 
must” or “I ought,” but “I can.” At sixteen the 


miss should be able to make her own choice of right, 
but this is allowable only on condition that she desires 
to consult her mother, those wiser than herself. Per- 
sonality takes the place of authority. She can say 
“TI can” only when the choice is founded upon the 
principles of “ought.” Desire to do as the best 
people, actuated by the highest motives, with keenest 
devotion to others, is the test of maturity at 
sixteen. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The delay of the senate committee on foreign re- 
lations with reference to the arbitration treaty, and 
the opposition to the ratification of the treaty which 
finds expression among senators, must be in explicable 
to foreign observers who remember with what per- 
sistency the United States has stood for the princi- 
ple of arbitration, and that in the negotiations for 
the present treaty it was we who were forward and 
England that was reluctant. Various elements enter 
into the opposition, among which are personal an- 
tipathy to the president. But there is also a sincere 
apprehension that the rights of this country are mot 
sufficiently protected by the treaty. This is prob- 
ably due to an imperfect mastery of the complicated 
machinery provided for in the treaty. A careful 
study of the text shows it is only the less important 
questions that are to be submitted to a tribunal with 
an umpire designated by King Oscar; that with 
reference to those questions either party can object 
to the umpire, if it wills to; and that the really im- 
portant questions involving territory or any general 
principle go to a tribunal so constituted that two of 
our three representatives must vote against us before 
there can be a decision against us. Whenever we 
have a case so bad that two of our three judges de- 
cide that we have no case at all, it is better to know 
it through an arbitration tribunal than to go to war 
over it. 

ok * * 

The seriousness of the situation lies in the fact 
that for the ratification of the treaty a two-thirds 
vote is necessary. It is possible, therefore, for a 
group of senators, constituting one more than one- 
third of the whole number, to defeat the treaty. It 
is unpleasant to reflect upon the light in which we 
should present ourselves before the world if, after 
negotiating a treaty which all the world has hailed 
as a harbinger of peace and a probable forerunner of 
similar treaties for the avoidance of war, we should 
throw the whole arrangement over for reasons which 
could not even be made intelligible to outside observ- 
ers. This is a good time for all who appreciate the 
situation to take immediate steps, as individuals and 
as organizations, to make their sentiments known to 
their senators, in a clear demand for prompt and 
favorable action. 

* 


There is already disquiet in Europe over the possi- 
ble introduction of the dreaded bubonic plague in 
eotton from Bombay. The uneasiness is accented 
by the arrival at Hamburg and at Port Said of ves- 
sels from Bombay with persons on board suspected 
of being infected with the disease. From Bombay 
all the advices are most distressing. Although more 
than half of the nearly one million population have 
taken refuge in flight, there is no abatement in the 
number of new cases, and the percentage of mortality 
continues frightfully large, nearly three-fourths of 
the cases proving fatal, and that sometimes in a few 
hours after seizure. Moreover, as was to have been 
expected, there have been new outbreaks of the 
malady at places where people fleeing from Bombay 
have taken refuge, and the unclean personal habits 
and peculiar religious superstitions of the natives 
mock at sanitary regulation or attempts at quaran- 
tine. The European governments are taking meas- 
ures for a conference to arrange concerted quarantine 
action. Italy has already put such regulations in 
force. In Russia special alarm is felt, because the 
visitations of the plague have been peculiarly fatal 
there in the past. 


That bit of polite fiction, the so-called queen’s 
speech, has been again read, and another session of 
parliament has been opened. Anyone who is curi- 
ous in such matters would find it interesting to*lay 
away the queen’s speech, and a few months from now 
compare the programme of legislation there outlined 
with the actual achievements of parliament. Unless 
the present instance is an exception, the programme 
and the accomplishment will prove to be far_apart. 
The issue which promises to be the most persistent 
and aggressive of the session is the demand of Ire- 
land for a readjustment of the burdens of place 
in the list. It has been said by some shrewd ob- 
servers that this issue has brought home rule 
nearer than all the political agitation of the 
past. However this may be, it has cemented 
into what seems a firm alliance both the friends and 
the opponents of home rule; and its effect was 
cleverly hit off in a cartoon in Punch the other day 
which represented the tenant farmer and the Irish 
landlord ¢ancing together in the most friendly 
fashion and proclaiming themselves one when it 
comes to questions of £ s. and d. 

Lord Salisbury, in his remarks following the speech, 
treated the Armenian question with characteristic 
adroitness. The only significant thing in his speech, 
if that can be reckoned significant, was his declaration 
that the concert of the powers continues, and that 
there is a general conviction among them that the 
Sultan must execute genuine reforms, or something 
will happen. There is just a ray of light from Rus- 
sia, in the fact that the Czar has granted permission 
for the opening of a public subscription for the bene- 
fit of the Armenian refugees in the Trans-Caucasus. 
Hitherto all attempts to do anything for the Arme- 
nians, even in the way of benevolence, have been 
frowned upon by Russian officials, and scouted by 
the Russian press. ‘The feeling seems to have been 
that to recognize in any way the Armenian sufferings 
would be an affront to Rusgsia’s ally, the Sultan, who 
is primarily responsible for those sufferings. In view 
of the attitude hitherto resolutely maintained, there. 
fore, the recent concession of the Czar may mean 
something. 

* * 

The legislatures have been busy electing United 
States senators the past week. In Illinois the con- 
test was an exciting one; the state organization of 
the Republican party being forced to drop its first 
candidate, Alderman Madden of Chicago, and then its 
second, Representative Lorimer of the same city. The 
successful candidate was Representative Mason. In 
Pennsylvania, State Senator Penrose, who enjoyed 
the powerful friendship of Senator Quay, was elected, 
and in New York, Mr. Platt, who was his own power- 
ful friend, was chosen. In North Carolina, Senator 
Pritchard, Republican, has secured a re-election with 
the aid of Populist votes. In Kansas, Senator Peffer 
will yield his seat to ex-Congressman Harris, a Popu- 
list lke himself. The Delaware legislature has 
chosen a Democrat, Richard R. Kenney, to fill the 
seat which Colonel Dupont contested in the present 
senate. Indiana sends Charles W. Fairbanks, a new 
figure in national politics. Mr. Fairbanks was tempo- 
rary chairman of the Republican national convention 
at St. Louis. The Wisconsin Republicans have chosen 
ex-Senator Spooner, who preceded Senator Vilas, as he 
is now to succeed him. He has an excellent reputa- 
tion. Senators Gallinger of New Hampshire, Teller 
of Colorado, Vest of Missouri, Hansbrough of North 
Dakota, and Jones of Arkansas have been re-elected. 


HORACE MANN, THE EDUCATOR. 


BY ALBERT E. WINSHIP, 
New England Publishing Co., Boston. 


Cloth. Price, 50 cents. 


William T. Harris, LL.D., United States commissioner of 
education: I have read with great pleasure your little book 
on Horace Mann, and find that you have selected the most in- 
structive points of view for your sketch. Your style of treat- 
ment is lively and interesting. You have done a service to the 
teachers of thecountry by printing your lectures on this educa- 
tional hero. 


Washington, September 10, 1896. 
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NATURE STUDY IN ELEMENTARY EDU- 
CATION. 


A conference on this topic was held recently at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the auspices of the Pedagogical 
Club, Dr. John Dewey presiding. The chairman said that 
in the past conferences have been held by the university 
and those interested in secondary education, and it is pro- 
posed that in the future the same shall be done in the in- 
terest of primary education. These meetings are to be 
held at the university once each quarter, the next to be 
on “Manual Training,” and the third on “The Kinder- 
garten.” 

Head Professor Chamberlain, the first speaker, said all 
primitive intellectual action arose out of contact with 
nature. Man was stimulated at first by the things around 
him. The child, as it first appears, has capabilities, but 
not culture. Nothing can be communicated to him until 
he acquires the ability to interpret language, signs, ete. 
At the outset, he is an independent inquirer. It is a 
great heresy to think that he must wait until maturity 
for original and independent investigation. What are 
the processes by which he gets on? He reaches for 
things, touches them,and thus acquires musuclar strength, 
sense impressions, and knowledge. By sympathetic proc- 
esses, he puts things together, and soon begins to recog- 
nize differences and to classify. Ail these processes arean- 
tecedent to knowledge coming from any source outside of 
himself. Then he gets the key to language. He inter- 
prets the “spank” before he interprets speech. When he 
learns to interpret speech, the experience of others can 
be communicated to him. Then there is a great expan- 
sion of intellectual processes. But communication brings 
the serious changes that he will take what is told him in 
preference to what he acquires for himself—and become 
an acquirer instead of an inquirer. He gains in plethora, 
but not in strength. This is the first danger. 

The second danger is that he may not be controlled by 
the fundamental laws which govern mental processes. 
When the -child begins to read and spell he gains one 
word, two, observing a certain law in their formation, 
but the third word weakens the force of the law, and the 
fourth destroys it. He observes that law does not reign 
in this field. The moral faculties are injured, and the 
power to proceed by logical processes is broken down. 
Just here nature study should come in to help the child 
preserve the process by which he first found himself. 
And in spelling and reading the danger may be met and 
overcome by telling him that the spelling of certain words 
is a pure matter of fashion, just as eating pie with a fork is 
a fashion. This helps to carry on the complex processes 
of the mind, but more than all, the child should constantly 
be brought into contact with subjects which will continue 
the processes with which he started. He began as an in- 
vestigator, he should end as an investigator. The ability 
to deal with complex problems gives the ability to deal 
with the problems of life. 

Dr. Coulter of Chicago University said that some form 
of natural science is very valuable in the elementary 
sketches of education. There should be contact with life 
phenomena, and plants are a pleasant and convenient 
body of organisms to handle. There are three common 
mistakes in bringing pupils in contact with plants: (1) 
Dissection, in a broad sense, by elementary pupils. The 
child’s attention should not be directed chiefly to parts. 
Analytic work is not inspiring, does not leave the desired 
impression, and does not get at a true conception of the 
plant. (2) Excessive demand. The study of too many 
plants is confusing and wearisome. The desire for com- 
pleteness in primary education is a fata] blunder. Chil- 
dren should not be brought into contact with recondite 


things. The arousing of interest should be by the presen- 


tation of absolute truth, and not by creating fictitious in- 
terest. After presenting simple facts, do nof try to con- 
struct a theory of the universe. Let us take what we can 
see and wait for explanations. (3) Dead work; that is, 
work done merely for the sake of observation, without 
giving any valuable result. Every observation should 


» 


mean something of value to the child. The proper re- 
sult should be a clear impression of plants as living, 
working things, having power to move, breathe, perceive, 
respond. Have children study the “light” position of 
plants, by showing how they relate their leaves to the 
incident rays of light most favorable to their position, 
and how the stem aids them by bending. Do not try to 
tell what the light is nor how it does its work. Make the 
observation, and then stop. 

A simple experiment with the coleas leaf and coca but- 
ter will show that red is warmer than green, and wili in- 
dicate the relation of color to the life forces of the plant. 
A few experiments with the leaves of trees will show the 
child that some absorb moisture, others shed. Show how 
plants try to adapt themselves to drought, by taking in 
their sails like a ship. The shrivelling-up is a physiologi- 
cal process. In the field, focalize attention to the social 
nature, the fraternizing of plants—their living together 
in various relations. All these observations will give the 
child the conception of plants as active, not passive. 
This work requires a knowledge of plants. I give up the 
problem of teaching botany without knowledge. For 
preparation, study botany. Following directions will not 
answer. This elementary work is more important than 
that of the university, and demands a deeper knowledge 
than that of the higher grades. 

Mr. Ridgeley of the West Side high school spoke briefly 
along the same lines, and Principal Payne of the Glad- 
stone school emphasized the strong points of the first 
speakers. 

Mr. Jackman of the city normal school said there are 
too many ways of doing things, and every new way comes 
in the white robe of righteousness. In the old time, the 
range of subject-matter was too narrow—in the new time, 
the multiplicity is too wide. It is not difficultto overcome 
the latter, but there is another serious matter lying at the 
root of bad teaching; this is, too many interests. There 
is a widespread notion that the play interest will grow 
into scientific interest. This is not true. The two inter- 
ests are distinct, but the scientific interest is just as origi- 
nal, just as genuine as the play interest. We have been 
cursed with the formal side of things. We must get rid 
of the idea that nature study is a part of reading and writ- 
ing. We deaden our nature work by connecting it with 
reacing, writing, and drawing. I believe the school 
grade is a fiction, The child study people tell us there is 
an accumulation of vital force at six or seven, and again 
at twelve or thirteen. In the interval, there seems to be 
a jooking-back or looking-forward, but there is nothing 
in our grades corresponding to these facts. 

Clara Conway. 


NATIONAL CEMETERIES. 


There are seventy-five national cemeteries, in which 
there have been 334,453 interments. The largest number, 
16,938, is credited to Arlington, and others coming closely 
upon it are Vicksburg, -with 16,656; Nashville, with 
16,558, and Fredericksburg, with 15,285. The others that 
exceed 10,000 each are Memphis, with 13,992; Anderson- 
ville, with 18,705; Chattanooga, with 13,086; Chalmette 
with 12,686; Salisbury, with 12,187; Jefferson Barracks, 
with 11,712; and Marietta, with 10,164. It is rather no- 
ticeable that only 3,597 are credited to the Gettysburg 
cemetery. Out of the third of a million of interments 
avout 9,500 are those of confederates, notably at Camp 
Butler, Il.; Cypress Hilis, N. Y.; Finns Point, N. J.: 
Fort Smith, Ark.; Hampton, Va.: and Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ITERATURE «AND OTHER ESSAYS. By 
Wilson. Boston and New York: Houghton, 

Mifflin & Co. 247 pp. Gilt top. Price, $1.50. 

“Mere Literature,” as treated in the first essay in this 
book, is not sheer literature, nothing but literature, “ad- 
mirable and spirited style,” which means a style that is 
grammatical, orderly, and full of strong adjectives, hut 
something more. It has a tone of sweet harmony amid a 
rattle of phrases. There is breath and stir of life in every 
sentence. It has a quality to move the reader and stir 
bis blood, and also a power to instruct. It is not knowl- 
edge that moves the world, but ideals, convictions, and 
opinions that have been held or followed. The essences 
of literature remain the same under all forms, but there 
is a sense in which literature is independent of form, in 
the same sense that music is independent of its instru- 
ment. Some books live, but many more die. What is 
the secret of immortality? Not in beauty of form, nor in 
force of passicn. Wordsworth has said of poetry, the 
most easily immortal part of literature, it is “the im- 
passioned expression which is in the countenance of al] 
science.” Mere literature is then made of spirit. The 
great spirits of the past must command us in the tasks of 
the future. This essay and the others in this volume 
show that the author is a master in his own department. 
The remaining subjects here treated are “The Author 
Himself,” “On the Author’s Choice of Company,” “A Lit- 
erary Politician,” “The Interpreter of English Liberty,” 
“The Truth of the Matter,” “A Calendar of Great Amerj- 
cans,” “The Ceurse of American History.” The excel- 
lence of these essays is further shown by the fact that a); 
but one of them have survived the criticism of the edi- 
tcrs, and been published in the Atlantic Monthly, Century 
Magazine, or the Forum. The book will be read with 
great interest and profit. 

BLACK TOR. By George Manville Fenn. Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Cloth. 828 pp. 
Price, $1.50. 

A well-written, very exciting English story, full of ad- 
venture. The scene is laid in the reign of James I., and 
the story is so phrased as to be adapted to the tastes and 
intelligence of the American boy of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

MODERN FRENCH LITERATURE. By Benjamin W. 
Wells, Ph.D. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Price, $1.50. 
Dr. Wells and his publishers are certainly to be con- 

gratulated upon placing before the public this valuable 

book. Its treatment of those authors who were instru- 
mental in shaping the literary history of France is de- 
lightfully clear and concise. The aim of the author is to 
lead the reader into deeper channels, and to prepare him 
for a stronger appreciation of those authors whose works 
are to-day the standard of different ideals in French lit- 

erature. Dr. Wells has admirably succeeded in writing a 

book that will find a place for itself among works on this 

subject. 


SIR GEORGE TRESSADY. Py Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
In two volumes. New York: The Macmiian Company. 
659 pp. 

Mrs. Ward is a worthy successor of George Eliot, and 
is perhaps to-day the most brilliant writer of fiction in 
her own or any other English-speaking country, and “Sir 
George Tressady” is unquestionably one of her best 
stories. In it Mrs. Ward has attempted to paint the pic- 
ture of the strange, complex, and confused condition of 
society in our times, and though the book contains only 
1ictitious characters, the sketch is accurately and admir- 
ably drawn. It is a “long struggle of society brought face 
to face with the huge increment of individual power, 
forced to deal with it for its own higher and mysterious 
ends, to moralize and socialize it lest it should destroy 
itself and the state together. The modern community is 
sc slow in asserting itself against the  individuai. 
in protecting the weak from his weakness and 
the poor from his poverty, and defending 
woman and the child from the fierce claims ot 
capital.”” Our author shows up this struggle in the fight! 
over a sanitary reform bill introduced by Lord Maxwell 
into the English parliament. Here the hero of the story. 
Sir George Tressady, and Marcella, the beautiful and ac- 
complished wife of Lord Maxwell, are introduced. The 
strength of hand with which the main lines of the pic- 
ture are drawn is wonderful, and the coloring is masterly. 
Mrs. Allison and her profligate son, Lord Fontenoy, an¢ 
the vain and giddy Ietty, who was scon to become Si! 


NOVELTIES IN FARMS. 


What is a sponge-farmer? One would think 
he was a distressed agriculturist in some 
swampy district, but his enterprise is really no 
more speculative and much more profitable 


than raising crops on fen-land. A sponge 
farm is simplicity itself. Find a small clear 
creek running into the sea; throw a few big 
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BURKE: SELECTIONS. 


Edited by Pror, Buiss Perry, of Princeton. xxvi. 
A. PERKINS, of the University of +298 pp. 16mo. 60 cents. 
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, , act as ¢ reakw: ROY RE , | tion brings various aspects of Burke’s mind truly and 
stones down to act as a breakwater; collect a PRor. 1. Crew, of North-Western University, Evanston, | Vividly before the read iene 
Thoroughly up-to-date. From any point of view, 
of subjects treated is altogether admirable, 
upon the general principles of the 
‘nd illustrating them from important practical 


A simply-written book, necessary to all business MERIMEE: 


NEW FRENCH TEXTS. 


BALZAC; Le Curé de Tours, Les Proscrits, EF) 
Verdugo, Z. Marcas, La Messe d’Athee (Warren 
lvol. 267 pp. Cloth. 75 cents. 

——Kugénie Grandet (Bergeron) with portrait. 0!” 
pp. Cloth. 80 cents. 


| 
| COPPRE: On Rend L’Argent (Bronson). 


FE. GATES, Harvard: “ The selections seem trated. 184 pp. Cloth. 60 cents. 

ome to represent adequately the scope of Burke's ge-, COPPEE N 'PASSANT: Te ete 
| nius and the variations in bis method and style. The in- | Wak 
| troduction is delightfully appreciative in’ tone, and, 
despite its brevity, thoroughly suggestive and illumi- 


tales (Cameron) with portraits. 236 pp, Cloth 
75 cents. 


| HALEVY: L’Abbe Constantin (Super) with voos 


GE New High School: “The! bulary. 208 pp. Boards. 40 cents. 
Ps are especially interesting, as they re: i i 
| 24 Speeches delivered in England, 1838-88. Edited | nate the text” ig, as they really illumi. SAND: 

by WAGNER. 344 pp. 12mo. 81. 


Includes Brougham on Negro Emancipation.—Fox BOLLES’ ELEMENTS 


is not, however, clear that all sponges can be and Cobden on the Corn Laws.—Bright on the Sus- 


La Mare au Diable (Joynes) with vors 
bulary. 141 pp. Cloth. 40 cents. 


OF COM- 


New Editions With Vocabularies. 

ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN: Le Conscrit (Bocher 

pension of Habeas Corpus Act Butt and Morley on MERCIAL LAW. 304 pp ATRIAN: Le Conscrit (Boché 
try.— Parnell on the Coercion Bill, and other speeches By Dr. ALBERT S. BOuLEs, Lecturer in the Univer- _ ~~ me. Therese (Bocher). 270 pp. 55 cents. 


| FEUILLET: Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme Pauvre 
| The Novel (Owen). 250 pp. Cloth. 55 cents. 
Colomba (Cameron) with portrait 
284pp. 50 cents. 
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George Tressady’s wife, figure prominently in the story. 
Some of the most brilliant passages of this brilliant story 
are found in Mrs. Ward’s treatment of the two contrasted 
niarriages: the ideal union of Lord and Lady Maxwell, 
and the conventional, commonplace ‘‘match” of Sir 
George and Letty Tressady. She gives a resume of the 
courtship and married life of these two couples. The 
home life of the one is characterized by mutual love and 
confidence and consequent happiness, and the other by 
mutual distrust, jealousy, constant bickering, and domes- 
tic misery. In this connection, the ‘new woman” is 
brought to view. No pen picture could be more perfect 
than .trs. Ward's descripuon of these two families, but it 
is only a picture of real life, as illustrating the marriage 
question, and its correlative, the development of the 
“new woman.” The bill in parliament is, at first, opposed 
by Sir George Tressady, but finally passed in consequence 
of his eloquent speech in its favor, having changed his 
position through the influence of Lady Maxwell. But to 
appreciate this story it must be read, and no reader who 
has taken up the book will lay it down until it is finished. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF ZOOLOGY. By Richard 

Hertwig, Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anat- 

omy in the University of Munich. Translated by 

George W. Field, Associate Professor of Cellular Bi- 

ology in Brown University. New York: Henry Holt & 

Co. 226 pp. 

This is a work of a master and distinguished teacher of 
science. It is the first or general part of his ‘Lehrbuch 
der Zoologie,”’ which embodies the results of his earnest 
research and long experience inteaching. Professor Field 
has given an accurate translation with the author’s con- 
sent and active co-operation. The subject is one of great 
interest, not only to the specialist and average student of 
science, but to the general reader. This book is reliable 
and up to date, and though only the general part of the 
whole work, with the author’s masterly treatment of the 
larger generalizations of the subject, it will be found suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to mect the wants of classes and 
individual students. It gives the history of zoology, the 
development of systematic zoology, the development of 
morphology, the history of the theory of descent, Dar- 
win’s theory of the origin of species and general mor- 
phology and physiology, general embryology, the rela- 
tions of animals to one another, the relations between in- 
dividuals and different species, the animal and the plant, 
and the geograpiuical distribution of animals in an ex- 
haustive manner. The books is finely illustrated. 


ENGLISH LITERARY CRITICISM. With an Introduc- 
tion by C. E. Vaughan. New York: Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 219 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The second volume of the Warwick Library more than 
substantiates the favorable impression created by its pre- 
decessor. Both teachers and students of English litera- 
ture have been placed under the strongest obligations, not 


alone for the excellent material for their work which is 
presented in these volumes, but for the broad conceptions 
of the field and of the opportunities for really progressive 
work which is afforded. Mr. Vaughan has written an in- 


. troductory essay to this collection of examples of criti- 


cism, which is well-nigh worthy a place beside them. A 
careful and thorough student, in complete sympathy with 
his subject, and an easy writer, his outline of the begin- 
nings and of the development of literary criticism in Eng- 
land forms an ideal starting point for the student who 
wishes to read the masterpieces which make up this vol- 
ume, and beyond these, through the delightful volumes 
wherein he may by himself select the choicest passages 
of thought or style. Needless to say, Mr. Vaughan has 
made a good selection. Many a favorite of the individual 
wandering reader will be missed, but a more satisfactory 
choice of what is typically best could not be expected. 
Sidney’s “Apology” is supported by Coleridge “On 
Poetic Genius and Poetic Diction,’ Hazlitt “On Poetry 
in General,” and by Shelley’s “Defence.” Three of his 
choicest pieces represent varied phases of Charles 
Liumb’s genius, while as many more represent the equally 
varied phases of John Dryden, Samuel Johnson, and 
Thomas Carlyle. The climax of the collection is one of 
the most delightful bits of the work of that prince of true 
critics, Walter Pater. 


GEORGE WASHING:iON. By Woodrow Wilson. 


per & Brothers. Handsomely bound. Cloth. Price, 

$3.00. 

The ten chapters of this book form separate sketches 
of as many salient periods of Washington’s life, rather 
than a connected history of the great man’s achievements. 
The first paper gives to the reader a vivid picture of the 
conditions under which Washington started life in Vir- 
ginia, and makes all this interesting and intelligible by 
a comprebensive description of the events that led up to 
and established these conditions. Then iollows a sketch 
of Washington’s youth, in which we are made to recog- 
nize the influences that helped to mould the character of 
the fa.er of his country. The ensuing chapters take up 
the great man’s experiences as a soldier, statesman, pat- 
riot, and finally as the first president of these United 
States. A feature of these papers is the great amount of 


original research that they represent and the quantity o?. 


new and interesting information they atford concerning 
periods of Washington’s life that have hitherto not been 
so fully dwelt upon. The illustrations by Howard Pyle 
are notable for the manner in which they reflect the life 
and action of the period. The book closes with a care- 
fully-arranged index. 


SHORT STORIES OF OUR SHY NEIGHBORS. By 
Mrs. M. A. B. Kelly. New York: American Book Com- 
pany. 214 pp. Price, 50 cents. 

These stories are facts of the most interesting kind, es- 
pecially for school children, and of great value in the proc- 


ess of early education. They reveal the life and habits 
of the birds, beasts, and insects with which childhood is 
familiar. They tell of the robin and sparrow that hop 
upon the window-sill, and build their nests upon 
the shade trees on the lawn; of the mouse that squeaks 
in the wall, and of the butterfly that feeds upon the flower 
garden. Children thus instructed become interested in 
all tnat nature has to show them in riper years. This in- 
struction begins with the child at home, and prepares him 
to pursue the study of zoology in far-off lands, in describ- 
ing the ape, the elephant, the ostrich, and the boa-con- 
strictor. In studying the life of vegetation, as presented 
in this volume, the child learns that there are, at least, ten 
harmful insects feeding upon every plant, and he learns 
also the origin and habits of these swift destroyers of 
plant life. This book is the latest of the “Eclectic School 
Readings,’ and is admirably adapted to its purpose. The 
style is delightful, both for children and adults. The il- 
lustrations are artistic, attractive, and accurate. In a 
word, we here have the fortunate combination of science 
with the fascination of a story-book. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, issue, in their Annotated English 
Classics, Macaulay’s ‘Essay on Milton,” edited, with in- 
troduction and notes, by Herbert Augustine Smith, in- 
structor in English in Yale College. 


S. W. Straub & Co., Audtorium Building, Chicago, is- 
sues the abridged edition of © Bright Light.” Its ninety- 
six pages are filled with beautiful songs (music and 
words) for Sunday school use. Price, 9 cents. 


Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn have just issued “The 
Story of Turnus,”’ from Aen. VII--XII., by Dr. Moses 
Slaughter of the University of Wisconsin; ‘*Viri Romae,” 
selections, by G. M. Whicher, A. M., Packer Collegiate 
Institute; ‘Livy,’ book I., by Dr. John K. Lord, Dart- 
mouth College. The same firm have in press a ‘“‘Survey- 
ing and Navigation,’ by Professor A. G. Robbins of the 
Massacuhsetts Institute of Technology. For December, 
“Eutropius,”’ selections, by Dr. Victor S. Clark. 


BOOKS RECE/VED. 


‘Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.” By C. W. 
Crockett. ——"* The Story of the Romans.” By H. A. Guerber. New 
York: American Book Company. 

** Historical Reader.” By Alma Holman Burton. New York: The 
Morse Co. 

‘* Napoleon—Extracts.”’ Edited by Alcée Fortier. Price, 55 cents. 
Boston: Ginn & Co, 

“Why We Punctuate.” By a Journalist. St. Paul: The Lancet 
Publishing Co. 

“Cesar: Gallic War (Book II1l).””. Edited by A. H. Alleroft and 
W.F. Mason. Price, 70 cents “The Tutorial Chemistry — Part I, 
Non-Metals.”” By G. H. Bailey; edited by Wm. Briggs. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Hinds & Noble. 

* Pennsylvania—Colony and Commonwealth.” By Sydney George 
Fisher. Price, $1.50. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates & Co. 

Beautiful Songs” and * Living Fountains ”’ (combined). By S. W. 
Straub. Price, 35 cents. Chicago: S. W. Straub & Co., Auditorium, 
Chicago. 
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JUST AS THEY LOOK. 

: Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 Ibs. 

50,000 Eneyclopaedia Topics. 250,000 words defined. About 5,000 
Royal Quarto Pages. Cost 750,000 to produce. 


AT ONCE A DICTIONARY AND AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


Tay 


received daily from ail sections of the country. 


SECURES IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 


Balance payable $1.00 monthly. 


A LIBRARY 
IN ITSELF 


cording to binding. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY IS. 


as the largest ** unabridged "’'—and is now accepted as an unques 
tioned authority wherever the Enghsh language is spoken. 


JUST THINK OF IT! The whole range of human knowledge con 


books that could be named. 
It is anornamentto any library: 


TO PRODUCE, the regular price being trom $42 to $70 a set, 


set of four superb volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. 
monthly for one year. The first payment for either binding 
please designate the style of binding vou desire, and indicate ho 
for delivery must be paid by the purchaser 
immediately returned. The limited stock 


It contains over 250,000 defined words—nearly twice as many 


It is one of the best of all Encyelopmedias, treating over 
50,000 encyclopaedic subjects- the Britannica has about 27,000, 


densed for vour INSTANT USE by such world-famous scientists 
as Huxley, Proctor, and a hundred other educators of hardly less 
renown! It easily takes the place of any half dozen other reference 


heantifully printed, substan- 


tially honnd, profusely illustrated, COSTING MORE THAN $750,000 


Bring or send $1.00 to the New England Newspaper 

Ilow 10 secure This Great Bargain Syndicate, 364 Washington St., Boston, and entire 
i The balance is to be paid at rate of 81.00 
is only @1. In sending your first payment 
w vou wish the volumes sent, as the charges 
Remittances received after this spec jal lot is exhausted w ill he 

at our disposal cannot last long. To protect ourselves against 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 


“ Nol only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than 
in any other, but is definitions are more exhaustive.’ 
; —Chicago Tribune. 
“ 4A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowledge 
and research in a masterly manner.” —Philadelphia Press. 


“Ut forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the me- 


apprentice just making a beginning.’ —Secientific American, 

“4t the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind, 
and firmly established as one of the few great reference books of the 
world.’—Christian Herald (N. Y.), 


To make sure of one of these special sets, the $t should accompany your letter 
Remember, you have one whole week for careful examination, with privilege of returning of not entirel 
satisfactory, and your money will be promptly refunded. 


Very few of these special sets now remain, and fair warning ts given that these will soon 
be claimed, Every reader now k» ows that the work is not only an Encyclopedia, treating 
over §0,000 fopi:s, but the most exhaustive Dictio ary published, defining over 250,000 
words, which 1s 25,000 more than any other, ) 


work for LESS THAN ONE - THIRD THE REGULAR PRICE, and as a consequence orders are being 


; 'n making an inventory at the close of our recent Introductory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets 
bX oe ay of The Encyclopzedic Dictionary (in cloth and half-Russia binding only), of which the sides of 
: some of the volumes are slightly rubbed — not enough to impair their real value or appearance in your 
library, but sufficient to prevent their shipment as perfect stock at our regular prices of #42 to $70 a set. 
There being only a limited number of these sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebinding them, but have 
decided to let them go on easy payments of $1.00 down and $1.00 per month un il paid for — less than one- 
third the regular price. By prompt action now, therefore, a number of ambitious and deserving 
read rs of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who desire an up-to-date reference library may now secure these 
special sets at about cost of making 


They are yours for a lifetime this easy way. 


DOWN 


Of the entire set of four volumes. 


Readers must not think that these sets are many 
way incomplete or out of date. On the contrary, they 
are revised to June, 1896, and are from the regular 
stock, the prices of sets ranging from $42 to $70, ac- 


REMEMBER ) 
These sets are as good for all practical purposes, and look as ) 
well in your bookease, as those for which we are getting regular ) 


prices. We guarantee that the interiors and backs are not injured, 
and the bindings of our standard grade. The most serious injury 
to any set is no greater than might occur in a few days’ use in your 
| ohanic ambitious lo advance himself in his line, or the student or | own home or office. As absolute proof of this statement, you may 
retain the set for careful examination for one whole week. If 
not entirely satisfactory, you may return the volumes and money 
will be promptly and cheerfully refunded. This is positively 
the chance of a lifetime. 

hook dealers, ete., we must decline to send more than 2 sets to any one party, and in every case we must 
require the full name and address of each person receiving a set. We have only two styles of binding in 
this lot—eloth and half-Russia— about an equal quantity of each. Order at once, to make sure. The 
absolute confidence of the Syndicate that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued, and cheer- 
fuliy paid for, is clearly shown by sending such a valuable set of hooks, the subseription price of which is 
frorn #42 to #70, on an advance payment of only #1. We reter to any newspaper in New York, Noston, Chicago, 
or San Franeisco. The Half-Russia Binding will be supplied for 25c. additional per month. 


‘ : 304 Washington Street. Boston. 


They also know that they are securing the 


THe EY LAST 


WE GUARANTEE 


that these sets, except for slight rubs or abrasions 
on the sides of some of the volumes, are precisely 
the same as those sold at full prices; yet we cannot 
offer them as perfect stock, and our loss shall be 
your gain, This is 


Positively the Greatest Bargain 
ever offered in a strictly high- 
class standard publication... 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is‘the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for 
preventing indigestion, and re- 
lieving those diseases arising 
from a disordered stomach. 


Dr. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleasant 
acidulated drink when properly diluted 
with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 12: Massachusetts Town and 
District Superintendents’ Association, 
Boston. 

February 16--18: Department of Superin- 
tendents N. E. A., Indianapolis, Ind. 
February 20: Connecticut Classical and 
High School ‘Teachers’ Association, 

Hartford, Conn. 

February 26--27: New York Art Teachers’ 
Association, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

March 4--6: Southeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Oskaloos, Ia. 


March 6: Harvard Teachers’ Association, 
Cambridge, mass. 

April 3: Southwestern Iowa Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Council Bluffs, Ia. 


April 19--21: International Kindergarten 
Union, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW ENGLAND. | 
MAINE. 


The teachers of Wilton Academy re- 
cently gave their pupils and friends a re- 
ception at Odd Fellows’ hall, Wilton. A 
large number were in attendance, and the 
oceasion was much enjoyed. 

The Leavitt school building in Turner 
was dedicated January 20. In the fore- 
noon the schools furnished the entertain- 
ment. In the afternoon dedicatory se1- 
vices and addresses from State Superin- 
tendent Stetson, Dr. Fuller, Hon. Clarence 
Hale, and others were the programme. 
In the evening the boys from away and 
the citizens at home were heard. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

The thirty-second reunion and banquet 
of Dartmouth Alumni Association was 
held at the Hotel Vendome January 14. 
About 150 members and guests attended, 
and a jolly time was enjoyed. Judge 
Caleb Blodgett presided. Charles W. 
Bartlett was toastmaster. Among the 
speakers were President Tucker of Dart- 
mouth, Judge Herman, Rev. Arthur Little, 
David Andrews, Melvin Adams, Professor 
Bancroft of Andover Phillips Academy 
and Cuarles T. Gallagher. Among other 
distinguished alumni present were Chief 
Justice Field, Judge E. J. Sherman, Judge 
J. B. Richardson, Judge E. B. Maynard, 
Judge W. M. Chase, Hon. Benjamin A. 
Kimball of the Concord and Montreal 
railroad, Dr. Edward Cowles, superintend- 
ent of McLean asylum. The after-dinner 
speakers were listened to with great in- 
terest and roundly applauded, and the 
younger men at the Round Table made 
fun for all. 

January 15th witnessed the graduation 
of nine young ladies from the New Hamp- 
shire normal school, the first class of 1897, 
ana the first to graduate under the new 
principal, Dr. a. H. Campbell. The gov- 
ernor, members of the governor's council 
and the state superintendent of public in- 
struction were present. The morning 


hours were devoted to teaching by the 
grauuates in the training department, and 
in the afternoon occurred the graduation 
proper. Dr. A. H. Campbell, who suc- 
ceeded Dr. C. C. Rounds, spoke on “Some 
Lessons from the German Schools,” after 
whicu Governor George A. Ramsdell con- 
ferred the diplomas upon the following: 
Valina J. Darling of Newport, Cora B. Fol- 
lansbee of East Chester, Donna M. Palkey 
of Plymouth, Bessie A. Rollins of Grafton, 
Donna M. Slater of Rumney Depot, Fan- 
nie J. Tucker of Colebrook, Martha B. 
Watson of Ashland, Jennie N. Whitcher of 
Lisbon, and Harriette B. Wilder of Lan- 
caster. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. The evening high schooi in 
tue English high school building has 
opened its second term with even brighter 
prospects than before. There were sixty- 
three new candidates for admission. Over 
°00 others from grammar schools and for- 
mer pupils applied for admission. The 
average attendance last October was 963. 

Miss Amy Hutchins, the gifted and effi- 
cient assistant of the late Charles W. Hill 


of the Bowdoin school, was a candidate’ 


for the principalship upon his death, and 
came near being elected. The “ Masters’ 
Assistants” Association, at its recent meet- 
ing, passed these resolutions unani- 
mously:— 

Resolved, that we congratuate all 
teachers on the fact that the recognition of 
the principle of equal rights for men and 
women in the labor market has_ been 
brought a step nearer by the candidacy of 
cne of our number for the principalship of 
the Bowditch school. 

Resolved, that we tender to Miss Amy 
Hutchins our sincere thanks for her brave 
stand in defence of a righteous principle. 

Resolved, that we congratulate her on 
having emerged with an unblemished pro- 
fessional reputation from an ordeal of 
scrutiny and criticism such as no principal 
heretofore elected has ever been called 
upon to endure, and from which not one 
teacher in a hundred could have emerged 
sc triumphantly as has Miss Hutchins. 

Resolved, that we take this occasion to 
pledge our active support to the principle 
that in the labor field working men and 
working women have equal responsibili- 
ties and equal rights. 

Hon. Frank A. Hill, the secretary of the 
state board of education, issues a pam- 
phiet outlining the new school supervision 
bill which will be presented to the legisla- 
ture. This bill proposes to make super- 
vision the fixed policy of the state after 
July 1, 1898; to allow towns having a 
valuation of $2,500,000 or more to unite in 
employing a superintendent of schools, 
while towns of lower valuation are to be 
formed into union districts for the same 
purpose, although one of the smallertowns 
is to be permitted to unite with one of the 
jarger; districts with less than twenty- 
fve schools permitted to be formed with 
the approval of the board of education; 
unions to be subject tore-organization July 
1, 1900, and at invervals of five years there- 
after; superintendencies existing at the 
time of the passage of the act not to be in- 
validated. 

There will be satisfaction among edu- 
cators with the selection of either Profes- 
sor W. T. Sedgewick or Dr. Mendenhall as 
the successor of the late General Francis 
A. Walker in the presidency of the Massa- 
chuetts Institute of Technology. 

There was an unusually large attend- 
alce at the meeting of the New England 
Conference of Educational Workers, re- 
cently held at the hall of the English high 
school. The main question before the 
meeting was ‘‘Art in the Public Schools.” 

At the January meeting of the Boston 
Physical Education Society, Dr. Fitz of 
flarvard reported for the committee on 
theory and statistics, that it is proposed to 
continue cue anthropometrical work on 
Boston school children begun by Dr. H. 
P. Bowditch. The chief difficulty is to 
find competent persons who can give time 
tc it. Dr. Sargent reviewed the work of 
{he society in the discussion on ‘Military 
rill in Schools.” The important an- 
nouncement was made by Dr. Hartwell of 
the publication of the American Physical 
Education Review, the first num- 
ber of which will appear soon. An 
interesting paper by Dr. Cowles. of 
the McLean insane asylum on_ the 
treatment of inebriates at Foxboro 
was read, followed by Dr. Elizabeth T. 
Gray of the Posse gymnasium on gymnas- 
tics for women. In the discussion Dr. 
Lincoln spoke of the favorable impression 
made upon him by a visit to the Lyman 


IRRITATION OF THE THROAT AND 
HOARSENEsS are immediately relieved 
by “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” 
Have them always ready. 


A man might as 
well try to swim with 
9 —=_- a ball and chain on 

his ankles as to go 
through life weighted 
down with disease. 
He has no chance at 
all to win the race, if 
he keeps his head 
above water he is 
lucky. The chances 
are he will be 
swamped. 

Indigestion and con- 
stipation drag more 
people down than 
poverty. They are as 
common as poverty 
and they are worse, 
because they cause 
poverty. Asick man 
can’t work. Beside 
that, constipation 
causes nine-tenths of 
all the other diseases. 
It makes the blood foul and clogs up the 
whole system. The liver has no chance to 
work. The stomach has no power to digest 
food. The whole human machinery is 
blocked by constipation. 

There have been all sorts of attempted 
cures for it, but nothing has ever succeeded 
like Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets. The 
cure they make is natural and scientific and 
permanent. They never act violently. You 
don’t become a Slave to their use. Some 
druggists make a little more profit on 
‘-something else.”? Look out for that. 

People would hardly ever need to be sick 
if they had Dr. Pierce’s thousand-page illus- 
trated book, ‘‘The Peo- 
ple’s Common _ Sense 
Medical Adviser,” al- 
ways at hand. It ex- 
plains the laws of hy- 
giene; tells how to keep 
well; and gives over two 
hundred prescriptions 
for curing common ail- 
ments without a doctor. 
It explains anatomy and 
physiology and_ gives 
more valuable informa- 
tion than any book of 
the kind ever printed. 
A paper-bound copy will be sent free on 
receipt of twenty-one cents in one-cent 
stamps to pay the cost of mailing om/y. Ad- 
dress, World’s Dispensary Medical Associa- 
tion, No. 663 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
A handsome cloth-bound silver-stamped 
copy for ten cents extra. 


reform school for boys. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Dr. Clarence J. Blake; vice- 
presidents, Baroness Rose Posse and Dr. 
E. O. Otis; secretary, John M. Pierce; 
treasurer, Francis A. Morse, principal of 
the Sherwin school; executive committee, 
C. W. Hubbard, H. T. Boos of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology,and Miss 
I.aura Fisher, supervisor of kindergartens. 
The new law school building of Boston 
University was formally dedicated on 
January 8 in Isaac Rich hall by very ap- 
propriate and interesting exercises. Itwas 
a day o. triumph for the university. A 
large number of justices, lawyers, and 
eminent men were present, and Hon. 
Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes delivered the 
address. The address was very able, and 
was followed with the closest attention. 


BRIDGEWATER. —The_ State normal 
school had its last midwinter graduation on 
January 26. Students are now admitted but 
once a year—in September—and only gradu- 
ates of first-class high schools are admitted, 
and yet the school was never so large as now. 
Principa! A. G. Boyden has been in this school 
more than forty years, the longest time of any 
normal school principal in America, probably 
in the world, and he is one of the most vigor- 
ous and efficient school men in the country. 
His graduates have taught school more than 
20,000 years. The address of the occasion 
was by Mr. A. E. Winship of the Journal, who 
spoke upon ‘“‘ Leadership.” 

SALEM.—The new and elegant $200,000 
normal school building, Willard P. Beckwith, 
principal, was dedicated on January 26. Rev. 
Elmer H. Capen, D. D., chairman of the 
board of visitors for the state board, presided. 
The historical address was by Miss Ellen M. 
Dodge; the dedicatory address by Professor 
John Bascom; other addresses were by Attor- 
ney-General Hosea M. Knowlton, Mayor 
Turner of Salem, Hon. A. S. Roe, Hon. 
Frank A. Hill of the state board, Principal 
A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, and Editor 
A. E. Winship of the Journal. A life-like 
portrait of the late Daniel B. Hager, LL.D., 
principal of the school for thirty-one years, 
is upon the walls of this building, which is the 
best single building used for normal school 
purposes in the country. 

WORCESTER. Charles M. 
chairman for 1897. 

Superintendent Carroll’s annual report 
deals with new subjects touching the wel- 
fare of the schools. The following statis- 
ties are interesting: Expenditures, 
1896— Books, $12,256.91; apparatus, 
$5,141.59; stationery, $3,006.36: salaries 
of all teachers, $303,510.42, of which 
$59,481.03 was paid to those of the 
high school; other salaries, $10,915.88: 
care of schoothouses, $54,611.51; rents, 
$1,445.84 ; ordinary repairs, $31,487.15; 


Thayer 


cost per pupil, $27.88; new furniture and 
permanent, $17,526.44; evening school, 
$12,439.19; whole number of teachers, 
466, of whom 59 are in the high school; 
whole number of pupils November, '96, 
16,018; cost of education per pupil for al) 
day schools, $27.88; high schools, $60.06: 
for grades below high schools, $24.89; 
average per year in expense per pupil since 
1890, 97 cents; $10,347.11, expended for the 
repairs of old buildings above the expendi- 
ture for a similar purpose in any previous 
year in the history of the schools. The 
salaries of all teachers in the graded 
schools have been increased in conformity 
with the rwes of the school committee. 
The amount added in consequence of this 
increase during the present year has been 
about $6,275. 

ATHOL. Miss Flora E. Kendall, super- 
intendent, one of the most efficient schoo] 
administrators in the state, has over- 
worked, and must rest for a few months 
She has resigned, to take effect April 1. 
There is no surprise at this, in view of the 
zeal with which she has devoted herself to 
every phase of supervision. No other 
town in the state has made greater ad- 
vance in three years than Athol. 


CONNECTICUT. 

Governor Cooke’s inaugural address to 
the legislature gives some interesting sta- 
tistics of the condition of education in the 
state as follows:— 


Number of schools in the state. 1,563 
Number of teachers...........- 3,708 
Number of scholars............ 141,485 
Cost of the schools in 1895...... $2,796,831 


Towns and districts were taxed. $1,968,170 
Estimated population of the 


Cost per capita for running ex- 
penses annually......... $3.41 


The statistics show that in every direc- 
tion for several years there has been a 
large increase in the expense.for common 
schools. There has been expended within 
the last ten years $22,000,000. The state 
hus three normal schools for the training 
of teachers, which have cost $350,000. The 
state paid in 1895 for running expenses 
of the normal schools, $59,110.44. Sixty- 
seven towns in the state have established 
high schools, and it is quite impossible for 
many of these towns to have them. 

The secretary of the state board of edu- 
cation in his report raises the question 
whether it is not the duty of the state to 
compel all who begin the work of teaching 
hereafter to secure for themselves the 
training which will make them fit instruc- 
tors of the young? 

The board of assessors of New Haven 
have raised the assessment.-of Yale Uni- 
versity from $58,916 to $439,782, adding 
forty-one pieces of property to the seven 
voluntarily listed by the college. Yale 
authorities will contest this tax decision. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The organization of educational forces 
in the state of New York has been sur- 
prisingly specialized. The State Teachers’ 
Association is the great mass meeting of 
teachers of all classes, and is one of the 
oldest in the country. 

Saturday, November 21st, was a gala 
night at the City College Club. The 
rooms were tastefully decorated, and the 
energy and diligence of the committee 
were rewarded by the pleasure the many 
guests expressed by their active share in 
the programme of the evening. Com- 
missioner Hurlbut read a paper on Old 
New York,’ which was very interesting 
in its details and reminiscences of Dutch 
life on Manhattan Island. He showed 
quarian which marks Scott’s ngvels, and 
much of the enthusiasm of the anti- 
his diligence in research in the almost ob- 
literated marks of the Dutch occupancy of 


the city was rewarded by the _ picture - 


$100 REWARD, $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased 
to learn that there is at least one dreaded 
disease that science has been able to cure 
in all its stages, and that is catarrb. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is the only positive 
cure now known to the medical fraternity. 
Catarrh being a constitutional disease, re- 
quires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is taken internally, acting 
directly upon the blood and mucous sur- 
faces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving 
the patient strength by building up the 
constitution and assisting nature in doing 
its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers that they offer 
One Hundred Dollars for any case that it 
fails to cure. Send for list of testi- 
monials. 

Address, F'. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 
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which he was able to present so vividly to 
his auditors. The Dutch seemed to live 
again, and many of the rapidiy-disappear- 
ing landmarks will have a new interest to 
those who were fortunate enough to listen 
to his paper. We can understand how it 
is that the children welcome the commis- 
sioner in the schools when we recol- 
lect our own _ pleasure in _ hearing 
his vivid descriptions of the old 
Dutch customs, When he tells the school 
children they owe Santa Claus to tne 
Dutch, he fixes himself forever in their 
remembrance. Later, “In His Social Ca- 
pacity,” he gave a very humorous account 
of the art of address to the pupils of a pup- 
lic school. He sang the ballad, “Simon 
the Cellarer,’’ with the true ring, which 
our variety hall style of singing can never 
equal. Mr. Fruhauf officiated at the 
piano, and all sang the good old college 
songs in the good old college way. There 
were present Commissioners Ketchum, 
Kelly, Holt, Benneville, Andrews, Mc- 
Sweeney, and Hurlbut; Assistant Super- 
intendents Godwin, Straubenmueller, 
and Davis; Principals O’Neil, Ray, Hess, 
Inspectors of Schools Shack, Hardy, 
Sweezy, Disbecker, Smith; rrincipal W. 
Ik’, Lyons, and Messrs. Fripp, Frunauf, 
Wade, Byrnes, Schneider, Mohr, Ludwig, 
Fishlowitz, Mischlich, Conroy, Dalton; 
the college was represented by Professors 
Compton and Werner and _ Instructors 
Carr and Legras. 

BROOKLYN. Dr. Walter B. Gunnison, 
one of Broo..yn’s leading educators, was 
recently dined at the Hanover clubhouse 
by the leading men of that city. Speeches 
were made by Mayor Wurster, Bernard J. 
Pink, William C. Bryant, District At- 
torney Foster L. Backus, Dr. J. Coleman 
Adams, Addison I. Bacheller, Richard 
Young, Dr. Thomas O’Brien, William L. 
Felter, Dr. A. B. Markel, Thomas P. 
Peters, Arthur S. Somers. The beautiful 
clubhouse was artistically decorated for 
the occasion. Letters of regret or of un- 
avoidable absence were received from ex- 
Governor Roswell P. Flower, State Super- 
intendent C. R. Skinner, Rev. Sylvester L. 
Malone, William Berri, Thomas H. Hen- 
drickson, Dr. Trueman J. Backus, Dr. A. B. 
Poland, Clarence E. Meleney, and Kev. 
Almon Gunnison. Dr. Gunnison is one of 
the noblest American educators. 

Rev. Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall of Brook- 
lyn has been elected president of Union 
Theological Seminary in place of Dr. 
Thomas S. Hastings, who had resigned on 
account of ill health. Dr. Hastings has 
been president for nine years. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philip Dowell of Upsala _ Institute, 
Brookyn, N. Y., has been elected professor 
of science anu biology at Muhlenberg Col- 
lege, Allentown, Pa. He is a graduate of 
Rock Island College, Ill., Nebraska Uni- 
versity, Yale, and Sheffield Scientific 
school. 

MARYLAND. 

The American Economic association, at 
the four days’ meeting at Johns Hopkins 
University, were welcomed with an ad- 
(ress by President Gilman on Monday 
night, which was answered by Professor 
Henry C. Adams of the University of 
Michigan, who is president of the associa- 
tion. 

The Federation of Graduate Clubs of 
American Universities also held its annual 
tneeting under the auspices of its Johns 
Hopkins Club. About fifty delegates were 
present, represenung the advanced stu- 
dents of Harvard, Radcliffe, Barnard, Uni- 
versity of the Uity of New York, Yale, Co- 
lumbia, University of Missouri, University 
of Peansylvania, University of Chicago, 
University of Michigan, Bryn Mawr, Wel- 
lesley, Woman’s College of Baltimore, 
Northwestern University, Brown Univer- 
sity, Clark University, Western Reserve 
University, Cornell, Princeton, Bolton 
University, and Johns Hopkins. Twelve 
ol these were women delegates. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Superintendent W. H. Anderson and Sec- 
retary of the Board of Education Walter H. 
Hall have both been re-elected to their 
positions in the Wheeling schools at an in- 
creased salary. J. A. Jefferson waselected 
president of the board for the next year. 

State Superintendent-elect Trotter has 

Tne New England Conservatory of Music, 
in Boston, Mass., has furnished instruction to 
over 60,000 pupils since 1853, and its popular- 
‘ty as an institution of the highest excellence 

* constantly increasing. Its curriculum is not 
confined to Music alone, but Oratory and Mod- 
«rn Languages have finely-equipped depart- 
Ments and the best instructors money can 
procure. Special attention also is given to in- 
struction in pianoforte tuning. The charges 
are low when compared with those of other 
musical schools. Prospectus mailed free on 
application. 


named as his assistant L. C. Anderson of 
Lewis county. They take charge of the 
office at the beginning of the next school 
year. 

The old Monongahela Academy, the oldest 
school building west of the Alleghanies, at 
present used for a high school by the city 
of Morgantown, was partially burned 
January 11, the result’of cigarette smoking 
at the noon recess. 

A strong pressure will be brought to 
bear upon the present legislature to es- 
tablish an industrial school for girls in the 
state. 

C. H. Hohn, first assistant in the Pied- 
mont high school, will represent his 
county (Mineral) in the legislature, as will 
S. R. Hanan of Marshall, an ex-teacher, 
who will be speaker of the house. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 


William Hayes Ward, editor of the In- 
dependent, and one of the most distin- 
guished of American archaeologists, is to 
give a course of lectures upon the Bible 
and the Bible lands before the College for 
Women of Western Reserve University at 
Cleveland. .-.:is series is the first given 
upon the Florence Harkness foundation. 

The law school of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity has moved into its new building. 
It is one of tne most beautiful law school 
buildings in the whole country. This 
school, founded four years ago, has had a 
very rapid growth. 

The recently-issued catalogues of West- 
ern Reserve University show that it has 
increased in numbers about twenty-two 
per cent. in the current year. 


ILLINOIS. 


Bessie O. Potter, the well-known sculp- 
tress, owes the discovery of her talent to 
clay modeling in the public schools of Chi- 
cago. When a mere child, attending the 
Cook County normal school, clay was 
placed in her hands, and the deftness with 
which she pinched and patted it into shape 
marked her, in the eyes of the principal, 
Colonel Francis Parker, and Art Instruc- 
tor Schneider, as an embryo sculptor. 

On motion of John W. Cook, Ph.D., presi- 
dent of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, the Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, December 30, 1896, unanimously 
adopted the following resolutions: — 

Resolved, that the teachers of Illinois, 
in convention assembled, respectfully urge 
upon our senators and representatives in 
congress the need of a more generous sup- 
port of the National Bureau of Education, 
under the wise management of our distin- 
guished commissioner, Hon. William T. 
Harris. 

Resolved, that the members of tuis as- 
sociation should communicate with their 
representatives requesting them to favor 
the bill now before congress, which pro- 
vides for an increase in the salary of the 
commissioner and his chief assistants, and 


BUY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before 

giving it a trial. 
The firm who is afraid to 
let you try their incubator 
betore buying it has no 
faith in their machine. We 
will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL 


NOT A CENT UNTIL TRIED, 
: : and a child can run tt with 
five minutes’ attention aday. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD'S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will 
only buy ours on trial. OUurlarge catalogue will cost 
you 5 cents and give you $100 worth of practical infor- 
mation on poultry and incubators and the money there 
ix in the business. Plans for Brooders, Houses, etc., 
the. N. B.— Send us the names of three persons inter- 
ested in poultry and 25 cents and we will send you “ The 
ticycle: Its Care and Repair,” a book of 180 subjects 
and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


VON CULIN INCUBATOR CO., 
Delaware City, Del. 


Box 860. 


to Celebrate 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, 
ARBOR DAY THANKSGIVING DAY 
DECORATION DAY CHRISTMAS 
FOURTH OF JULY and the 

Birthdays of Authors and Noted Men 


ARRANGED BY 
Pror. JOHN A. SHEDD AND OTHERS. 


Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


New England Publishing Co. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


for an extension of the work of that most 
serviceable bureau. 


TENNESSEE. 

Dean Hoffman of the Episcopal General 
Theological Seminary has sent a check 
for $35,000 to the University of the South, 
at Sewanee, and has given it property at 
Bridgeport, Ala., worth $15,000. He 
promised some time ago to make the gifts 
in case of McKinley’s election. 


MINNESO'VA. 


The Minneapolis board of education has 
elected Mrs. Jennie C. Crays president. 
This is the first case in the northwest 
where so important a body as the board 
rs > ‘een has placed a woman at its 

ead. 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


FLORIDA. 
State Editor, J. M. GUILLIAMS, Jasper. 

The citizens of Gainesville recently 
voted against the organization of a school 
sub-district. This means that Gainesville 
is to remain for an indefinite period with- 
out proper school facilities. 

The state normal at De Funiak Springs 
has organized a football team. 

Among the excellent school men whom 
the politicians did not see fit to re-elect 
county superintendents are M. L. Payne 
of Marion county and Superintendent 
Hare of Sumter county. 

J. J. Earle is making a success as super- 
intendent of the schools of Ocala. 

I. I. Hines continues to build up the 
school interests at Palatka. 

One of the rising educators of Florida is 
W. F. Himes, principal at Crescent City. 


Teach tive A 
Teachers Wanted ! Asso- 


rium Building, Chicago, Ill. 4,000 positions filled. 


The Western Teachers’ Agency 


OF MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


Has the confidence of School Boards and 
Superintendents, and is conducted on strict 
business principles. Direct assistance given 
or no commission charged. Send for enroll- 
ment blank and circular. 

Have you seen the Western Teacher? 
If not, send for a free sample copy. 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO., 
141 Wisconsin MILWAUKER, WIS. 


Educational Institutions. 


NEW ENCLAND _ 
CONSERVATORY 


or MUSIC. 


Oldest, largest, most prosperous. Music, Elocution, 
Modern Languages. From elementary grades to highest 
artistic requirements, Students received at any time. 

lendar and prospectus free, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. w 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, A 

 —/ Course for Supervisors of Music in 
Schools. Voice Culture a Specialty. 

Pupils prepared for a degree in the American 

College of Musicians. 
Apply for circulars to ; 
JULIA ETTIE CRANE, Director, 
Potsdam, N. Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further ee apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


STATE NURMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars address 
w Miss ELLEN Hype, Principat. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G, Boypren, A.M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

For ladies only. For cataloguee address the 
Principal, w W. P. BECKWITH. 
QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WesTriELD, Mass. 

For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES S. CHAPIN, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, Fircueurc, MAss. 

bor both sexes. kor catalovues address 
Joun G, THOMPSON, Principal, 


FOR TEACHERS’ LNSTITUTES. 
WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 

in public effort, would like to teach Physiology in 
summer schools or institutes. 


Address Winsuip TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Somerset Street Heston, 


OOD LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


For Sale: 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PROPERTY in 
the SoutTH. School established 25 
years ago; very prosperous; has a 
wide reputation. Death of owner 
necessitates sale. 
Apply to 

WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 


EF'OFe 


Journal of Education. 


udvanced one year. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Best thought and richest experiences 
of educational leaders in this and other 
countries are given in the columns of the 


tors and the most successful teachers are continually 
speaking with personal helpfulness to the readers of this paper. 


Among the good things 
in store for our readers is a series of 
articles by the editor, Mr. A. E. Winship, on 
Commercial and Industrial Geography, 
of such scope and adaptability as have never before heen 
prepared for publication in paper, magazine, or book form. 
Thetopics to be treated are as follows: Wool, Cotton, Silk, Linen, 

Sugar, Fruit, Cattle, Iron and Steel, Granite and Marble, Pens and 
Pencils, Spices, Boots and Shoes, Salt, Drugs. 
prepared at great labor and cost by Mr. Winship, and contain information be- 
yond the reach of the average school teacher. 

y worth many times the cost of a year’s subscription. 


Special Terms of Subscription. 


That all teachers may avail themselves of this series, we offer the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION from Jan. 21 to July 1, 97, for SL Ov. 


ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION FREE. 


Any subscriber of the Journal who will send us five of these sub- 
scriptions, at %1.00 each, will have the date of his own subscription 


Subscription price, $2.50 a year; published weekly. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Room 45, Auditorium Bldg., Chicago. 


Journal Education 


1897. 


The foremost educa- 


These articles have been 


These articles alone will be 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—tThe contentsof the Magazine of Artfor 
February are: “Requisitions,” by A. C. 
Gow, R. A., frontispiece; “Persimmon,” 
Crawn and engraved by W. N. P. Nichol- 


son, “The Collection of W. Cuthbert 
Quilter, M. P. The Mocern English Mas- 
ters.”—I., by F. G. Stephens, with seven 
illustrations; “Mr. Starkie Gardner and 
iis Work,” by Walter Shaw Sparrow, 
with eleven illustrations; ‘‘The River 
Ayr,” by W. Matthews Gilbert, with seven 
illustrations by S. Reid; “Drawn with the 
Mouth: Mr. Bartram Hiles,” with a por- 
trait of Bartram Hiles and six illustrations 
of his work; “Original Lithograpby: ‘The 
Revival on the Continent,” by M. H. Spiel- 
mann, wth eleven illustrations; “Franz 
Stuck,” by Paul Schultze-Naumberg, with 
a portrait of Franz Stuck by Leo Samber- 
ger, and five illustrations of his work; 
“Tllustrated Volumes,’ with six illustra- 
tions; The Art Movement: ‘‘Art in the 
Ballet,” with eleven illustrations, ‘‘A Cup 
by M. Lucien Falize and Colleagues,” by 
Henri Frantz, with five iiuustrations, 
“Wood-carving at the Carpenters’ Hall,” 
with four illustrations; Notes and Queries, 
with two illustrations; and the Chronicle 
of Art, with eleven illustrations. Price, 
$5.00 a year. New York: Cassell & Co. 


—The January number of the Chautau- 
quan is especially rich in the character of 
its literary productions. With the French 
Academy as a nucleus, French literature, 
past and present, is made the subject of 
five attractive articles, three of which are 
profusely illustrated. ‘‘The Newspaper 
and Periodical Press of France,” by 
Thomas B. Preston, occupies an important 
place. Concise, historical, and of unfail- 
ing interest, the subject is thoroughly and 
entertainingly discussed. “The Modern 
Poster,” its history, influence, and posi 
tion in present-day art, is ably discussed 
by Maurice Talmeyer. This up-to-date 
article is accompanied by fourteen repro- 
ductions of American, French, Dutch, and 
English posters designed by eminent art- 
ists. austin M. Courtenay, D. D., writes 
on ‘ine Actual John Brown,” presenting 
an aspect of the subject which is new to 
the average American reader, finding in 
John Brown, whose ‘‘soul is marchingon,” 
not the idealized, inspired defender of the 
slaves, but the mistaken, well-meaning 
fanatic. Meadville, Pa.: The Chautau- 
quan. 


—Harper’s Round Table is to publish 
during the year 1897 at least fifty-two 
short stories, one in each number of the 
paper, by authors whose names are known 
all over the world as being the best in the 
field of fiction to-day. <A few of these are: 
In America, William Dean Howells, Bret 
Harte, Margaret Deland, Kate Douglas 
Wiggin, Owen Wister, Joel Chandler Har- 
ris, John Kendrick Pangs, Frank R. 
Stockton, Octave Thanet, Charles Dudley 
Warner, Molly Elliot Seawell, Ruth Me- 
Enery Stuart, Howard Pyle, and Charles 
F. Lummis; in England, Laurence Alma- 
Tadema, George Meredith, Thomas Hardy, 
H. Rider Haggard, Jerome K. Jerome, S. 
R. Crockett, Austin Dobson, Edmund 
Gosse, William Black, Stanley J. Weyman, 
Marquis of Lorne, Sir Walter Besant, W. 
Clark Russell, Ilan Maclaren, and Andrew 
Lang; in France, Francois Coppee, 
Camille Flammarion, and Jules Verne. 


—The Arena for January has a portrait 
of Robert Burns as its frontispiece, fol- 
lowed by an article on ‘The Religion of 
Burns’ Poems,” by Rev. Andrew W. Cross. 
Seventeen other ablearticles appearin this 
unusually varied number. It is distinc- 
tive among all other reviews or magazines 
as the exponent of all shades of American 
thought, as well as of the world’s best 
thinkers and writers. It is the organ or 
mouth-piece of no one party, faction, or 
creed. It is an Open Arena—wherein all 


CATA RRH 


LOCAL DISEASE, 
and isa result of colds 
and sudden climatic 
changes, 

It can be cured by apleas- 
ant remedy, which is ap 
plied directly into the 

nostrils. 


ELY'S 
CREAM BALM 
Opens andcleanstheNasal 
Passages, Allays Pain and 
Inflammation, Heals and COLD i] 
Foon the Membrane N EA 
rom Colds, Restores the Senses of Taste . 
ckly absorbed. Gives relief at once. 50 cents 


*ruggists or by mail; samples 10c. by 1 
; by mail. 
B) Ly BROTHERS, 56 Warren St., New York. 


authoritative opinions, having in view the 
betterment of human conditions and 
human life are promulgated. It has some 
of the most popular writers of the day for 
1897. Price, $3.00 a year; single copy, 25 
cents. Boston. 


—The January International Journal of 
Ethics, which is devoted to the advance- 
ment of ethical knowledge and practice, 


has the following very able papers: “Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick on the Ethics of Religious 
Conformity,” a reply, by Rev. Hastings 
Rashdall, Hertford College, Oxford; ‘‘The 
Ethical and Political Problems of New 
Japan,” by Tokiwo Yokoi, Tokyo, Japan; 
“Morality and the Belief in the Super- 
natural,” by Professor Eliza Ritchie, Wel- 
lesley College; “‘The Restoration of Eco- 


nomics to Ethics,” by Charles S. Devas, 


Royal University of Ireland; and “The 
Responsibilities of the Lawyer,” by Joseph 
B. Warner, Boston, Mass. There are 
discussions on ‘Aspects of the Social 
Problem,” a reply, Bernard Bosanquet; 
Concluding Note, Sidney Ball; “The 
Moral Aspects of Socalism,” by J. S. Mac- 
kenzie. Price, $2.50 a year, issued quar- 
terly. Philadelphia: 1,805 Arch Street. 


—The Catholic World Magazine for the 
New Year opens with a poem by C. Shone. 
Other poets in the number are Jessie Wil- 


lis Brodhead and Walter Lecky. Charles 
A. Morse contributes a paper headed “A 
Debt to Newman.” ‘“ANew Year's Dawn” 
is the title of a story by “Hildegarde.” 
Marguerite Moore, under the heading “A 
New Woman’s Work in the West of Ire- 
land,” gives a sketch of the industries 
started at Foxford by the Sisters of 
Charity. The necessity of studying lan- 
guages and their monuments is by Mon. 
Charles de Harlez. Jesse Albert 
Locke treats of the new English Primate 
under the heading “Rationalism En- 


The question often asked—‘‘Why are 
pupils of the New England Conservatory 
so uniformly successful as teachers or per- 
formers?’’—is readily answered by those 
who have been fortunate enough to be- 
come acquainted with the institution. 
With an equipment superior to that of 
any other school, with both American and 
foreign teachers of the highest ramk, with 
Boston, the art centre of America, to fur- 
nish the best operas and concerts, it is 
easy to see why one year of study there is 
better than two elsewhere. Its prospectus 
is sent free. [4 


The Columbian Civil Service Institute 
of Washington, D. C., makes an announce- 
ment on the last cover page of the Journal 
of this week which is of great interest to 
many of our readers. No class are better 
qualified to get the advantages of the civil 
service than the educators of the nation. 
We advise all to read the advertisement 
und send for further information to the 
Institute at Washington, D. C. 


THE “OLD GLORY.” 


Special attention is invited to the an- 
nouncement of Philander A. Gay, who is 
theagent of the Old Glory Mining Company 
of Idaho. He is located at 95 State street, 
icom 64, Bosten, Mass. 

Of ail the important mining regions of 
the West, none has been more favorably 
affected by improved metallurgical 
methods and development of transporta- 
tion facilities than the state of Idaho. 
‘The mineral Wealth of that state has long 
been regarded as equal to that of any 
similar area in the world. Of the numer- 
cus enterprises thus set on foot, that of 
the Old Glory Gold Mining and Smeiting 
Company deserves the attention of intend- 
ing investors. This company controls 
over 40v acres of mining land in the heart 
of the Idaho mining district, has six mines 
in Operation turning out ore that assays 
from $15 to $200 per ton, and it has fifteen 
other claims upon which work has as yet 
not been fairly begun. 

The Oid Glory company is a New Eng- 
land enterprise, and the directors are men 
who have the confidence of the business 
community. The object of the manage- 
ment is evidently to develop their proper- 
ties on a legitimate basis, and as the stock 
is held in the treasury and distributed 
only to bona-fide buyers, it will be used 
only to providethe capital actually needed, 
and only stock actually sold will be en- 
titled to dividends. Under these circum- 
stances it seems reasonable to predict for 
the Old Glory mines an honorable and 
profitable place among American mining 
interests. Call upon Mr. Gay at his office, 
or og for circulars explaining the enter- 
prise. 


throned at Canterbury,” Robert J. Mahon 
raakes some suggestive comment on 
“Tinkering the Raines Liquor Law.” 
“The Situation in Ireland” is treated in an 
article of value. An illustrated article 
entitled ‘“‘Pompeii Reborn and Regener- 
ate,” by John J. O’Shea, describing the 
work now being carried on near the site 
of the incinerated city in Italy by Com- 
missioner Bartolo Longo. Price, $3.00 a 
year; single copy, 25 cents. New York 
City. 


—The articles of special interest in the 
Journal of the Franklin Institute for Janu- 
ary are ‘Compressed Air for City and Sub- 
urban ‘Traction,’ by Herman Haupt; 
“Viscase and Viscoid,” by C. Beadle; 
“Results of the Working of Two-Cylinder 
Compound Locomotiveson American Rail- 
ways,” by John H. Cooper; ‘‘The Standard 
of Efficiency for Steam-engines and other 
Heat-motors,” by R. H. Thurston, con- 
cluded; “Observations on Magnetized 
Watches,” by William T. Lewis, Member 
of the Institute, President of the Horo- 
logical Society of Philadelphia. Valuable 


Notes and Comments follow. Price, $5.00 
a year; single number, 50 cents. Phila- 


delphia. 


—The Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science is issued bi- 
monthly at $6.00 a year; pernumber, $1.00. 
Roland P. Falkner is the editor, with Ea- 
mund J. James and Emory R. Johnson as 
associate editors. In the January issue 
are papers on ‘Crime and the Census,” by 
R. P. Falkner; ‘Values Positive and Rela- 
tive,” by W. G. L. Taylor; “Current 
Transportation Topics,” by E. R.Johnson; 
and “The Kirst Appointment of Federal 
Representatives in the United States,” by 
E. J. James. Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Lotus for January ; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Hudson ikkimberly Pub. Co. 

The Maguzine of Art for February; terms, $3.50 a 
year. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 

The Pali Mall Magazine for February ; terms, $3.00 
ayear. New York: International News Company. 

The Badminton Magazine of Sports and Pastimes 
for January; terms, $3.50 ayear. New York: Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. 

The Atlantic ay for February; terms, $4.00 
ayear. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Helps for the Celebration of 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 


EXERCISES for WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY, Gompiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 25 
cents. Among the exercises contained in the book 
are the following: The Continental Congress, Our 
Union, Historical Exercise, Daughters of the Reg- 
iment Drill, Pilgrim Play, Liberty’s Call, Washing- 
ton’s Life, etc., ete. 


NEW WASHINGTON STENCILS. 
Size: 5-cent Stencils, 18x 24 inches; 
10-cent 24x36 
A Series of Specially Attractive Pictures, tlus- 
trating the Life of Washington. 


Washington Receiving Instructions from 
Mother 5 cts. 


Washington and his 

EXERCISES ON THE AMERICAN FLAG. Washington as Surveyor ......----+eeeerees e” 
Compiled by Warren Winthrop. Price, 20 cents.| Washington as Commander-in-Chief..... 5 * 
All of these exercises are appropriate for the cele- | Surrender of Cornwallis... ....-..++++++++ 10 * 
bration of Washington’s Birthday. Washington as 

| The Family at Mt. Vernon .........++--+++ 10 * 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY STENCILS. | Washington’s Tomb 
Sold only in sets: 25 cents. Portrait of Washing- | Washington’s Monument 
ton, Washirgton on Horse, Washington’s Tomb, Flag and Liberty Bell 


Washington’s Monument. 


Sold separately at prices given, or all for...60 


S i | Off We will send to any address, postpaid, “ Exercises for Washington’s 
pecia Cr. Birthday ” (25 cts.), * Exercises on the American Flag” (20 cts ), and 


Address 


one set Washington’s Birthday Stencils (25 cts.)—all for 50 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., : ; : : 


Boston, Mass. 


To GALIFORNIA via 


* Sunset Route 9? and 
* Sunset Limited.”’ 


A perfectly delightful journey, with all the luxuries and comforts of home. 
Finest Train in the World. 
Beginning Nov. oth, 1896, the famous “SUNSET LIMITED” will leave New Orleans 
semi-weekly, MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, making the time from 


Boston to Galifornia in 44 Days. 


Solid Vestibuled Train. 
Superb Equipment. 
Dining Car Service. 


In addition to the “ Sunset Limited,” standard Pullman Service is operated daily 
between New Orleans and San Francisco, New Orleans and Mexico City. 


Shortest Standard Gauge Route to Mexico City. 


Tickets to Texas, Mexico, New Mexico, 
tralia, and Round the World. 
For circulars and information apply to 


E. E. CURRIER, N. E. 


Arizona, California, Japan and China, Aus- 


Agt., 9 State St., Boston. 


EDWIN HAWLEY, A.G.T. M., Broadway, or 


L. H. NUTTING, E.P.A., 


1 Battery Place New York. 


HENRY 


Printed on heavy paper; size, 16x 21. 


An Elescant Portrait 


— or — 


BARNARD, 


The Most Eminent Living Educator. 


Celebrate his 87th birthday, January 25th, 1897, by hanging 
one of these pictures in your schoolroom. 


Price, 50 cts. 


3 
6 


Price includes postage. 


° 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St., 


Boston, Mass. 


AND 
SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCRERMERHORN & 00. 
2 Bast 14th St., 

NEW YORK. 
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Some New Books. 

. Author. Publisher. Price. 
Pennsylvania—-Colony and Commonwéalth........... Fisher. Henry T. Coates & Co., Phila. $1.50 
Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry.. .... Crockett. American Book Company, N. Y. — 
The Story of the Roman........ Guerber, “ 
Yortier [Ed.} Ginn & Co., Boston. 55 
The Rational Speer. “ “ “ 
es Phillips & Fisher. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 80 
Men Who Thayer. Thomas Nelson & Son, N. Y. 1.25 
A Course in Mechanical Drawing..................-+- Rouillion. Prang Educational Co., Boston. 1.25 
Cortina Method in French....... ..... — Cortina, N. Y. 1.50 
Rome of To-dayand Yesterday............-+....+s000- Dennie. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 4.00 
Whitman—A Study....... -- Burroushs. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 1.50 
Baxter. The Merriam Co., N. Y. 2 50 
Cesar: Gallic War (Book IIL.) .. Alleroft & Masom [Eds.] Hinds & Noble,N. Y. .70 
Bailey’s Briggs [Ed.] “ “ 1.00 
WS WO se rece The Lancet Pub’ng Co., St. Paul. — 
Beautiful Songs and Living Fountains............. . Straub. S. W. Straub & Co., Chicago. BD 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEOUS. 


When Messrs. Maynard, Merrill, & Co. Brown’s Broncntar Trocues.” 


moved to their present New York headquarters} It gives us pleasure to call our readers’ atten- 
in E. Tenth street, they comforted themselves | tion to the value of Brown’s Bronchial Troches 
with the thought that they had much space laid|as a remedy for throat affections. The fact 
up for many years and that they might never| that these troches have been manufactured and 
again have to undergo the discomforts of | sold for over fifty years is an evidence of their 
moving. The rapid increase of their business|real merit. While itis true that Nature does 
during the past four years has, however, ren-| not endow every one with a sweet, well modu- 
dered their present accommodations entirely in-| lated voice, yet there is no voice so discordant 
adequate, and they have now moved to 29, 31,/ put that by care and training it may be rendered 


and 33 East 19th street, the building immedi- le if t ‘nmin 
ately adjoining the old Goelet house, at the| Pleasant, if not sweet an BUsICN. ae 
corner of 19th street and Broadway. This/ greatest artist could not hope to entrance us 


building, which has just been completed, is fire-| with his music, if his instrument were out of 

proof throughout and is one of the handsomest tune; and so the larnyx must be kept in tune, 
and best equipped buildings in the city. a 

or it will not send forth pure, sweet tones. 

Singers, speakers, in fact all persons who 

A FEW FACTS. make an abnormal demand on the vocal chords, 

=o will find Brown’s Bronchial Troches, soothing, 

If you are going to Utah, California, orother | strengthening, and healing, quickly relieving 
western points, the Union Paciric offers | hoarseness and sore throat. 
better facilities than any other line. 

Here are a few of the facts which may save 
you much trouble. 

First: Double daily service via Omaha or 
Kansas City to Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake 
and Pacific Coast points. 

Second: Fastest time to Utah and Califor- 
nia points by several hours. 

Third: A_ solid train, the ‘* Overland 
Limited,” runs on time every day in the week, 
making the trip to San Francisco in 2} days 
from Missouri River, 3 days from Chicago, 
and a similar saving from other eastern points. 

Are not these facts worth considering? 

For further particulars address 

R. TeEnBROECK, 
General Eastern Agent, 
2387 Broadway, N. Y. 


‘* Riches take unto themselves wings and fly 
away,” said the teacher. ‘* What kind of riches 
is meant?” 

And the smart, bad boy at the foot of the 
class said, ‘‘ They must be ostriches,”— Ex. 


Wuy Arremet TO CurRE 


catarrh by the use of so-called blood remedies? 
That catarrh is not caused by blood troubles is 
self-evident when you reflect that attacks are 
always due to sudden climatic changes or ex- 
posure, and occur most frequently during the 
winter and spring, though the blood is as pure 
then as in summer or fall. A remedy which 
quickly relieves and cures the catarrhal attacks 
has been found in Ely’s Cream Balm. 


A Severe Test. — It takes a first-class Chris- 
tian to sympathize with a natural-born fool.— 
Galvesjon News. 


Mrs. Winstow’s Syrup” has 
@ At the End of Yeur Journey you will find @ been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 


it a great convenience to go right over to children while Teething, with perfect success. 
¢ The GRAND UNION HOTEL é It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all 
Abe, O04 Pains, cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, 
@: «Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. and is the best remedy for Diarrhea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, and is for 
é Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot tree sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
é Rooms, $1 OO per Day and Upwards. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 


VUVSSSSsessesessseasunsd Syrup. Twenty-five cents a bottle. [w 


Central for shopping and theatres. 


DO YOU WANT A PORTRAIT OF .. . 
Washington or Lincoln ? 


In order that every school throughout the land may have a reliable portrait of 
one or both of our nation’s greatest heroes, we propose to place the Elson District 
School Edition of Washington and Lincoln within the easy reach of every subscriber 
of the “ JouRNAL oF EpucaTion ” and “‘ AMERICAN PRIMARY TEACHER.” 

_ These portraits are executed by a special process, and printed on heavy paper. 
Sizes, 22 x 25. Price, $1.00 esch. 


FREE. 

Any present subscriber to the “Journal of Education” can have both 
of these portraits absolutely FREE by sending us only one NEW sub- 
scription to the “Journal,” at &2.50, or three NEW subscriptions to 
the ‘American Primary Teacher,” at $1.00 each. 

Either one of the portraits will be given FREE to any subscriber of 
the “ Journal” for one new six months’ subscription to the‘ Journal,” at 
#1.25, or two new subscriptions to the “ American Primary Teacher,” at 
81.00 each. 


The Journal of Education one year, new or renewal, and a —, — 


of Washington or Lincoln for . 
The American Primary Teacher, one year, new or renewal, and 
either one of these portraits for . ; 1.50 


In every case the portraits will be sent by mail securely packed, postage paid by us. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


THE po ge recommendation continues to prove satisfactory. On January 13, Superintendent Bab- 

cock, of Oil City, Pa., wrote: ‘ It can be only a short time before Miss - will have to leave 
us. Can you recommend some one to take her pase’ Must be a college graduate of some experience, 
able to teach Greek, German, algebra, oratory, and the ordinary high school studies. * * * You may 
tell me without notifying the candidate, if you are certain of your candidate. Then when vacancy does 
occur, I can telegraph you.” We had the right teacher, sent Mr. Babcock her testimonials and photo- 
graph, and this afternoon (January 20) got Ss] NG I K seventy-five a month; thanks.” Sothe first 
this telegram; Miss ———elected; salary, information Miss ——— gets of the vacancy 
is the news from us that she is elected. No other candidate has heard of the place at all. Miss ——— has 
not even written to make application But they know this agency pretty well in Oil City. We sent high 
school principals there in 1888, in 1889, and in “1891 (the present incumbent), and mm 18%5 the lady whose 
place we have just filled; so they do not feel that theyare running much risk in taking our judgment as to 


a candidate. It isa comfortable way to fill places, isn’t it? Much 
more so than to be delayed with letters and interviews. Ask us to R k. ( OM M t N DA | ION 
send youone. HE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION Aucitorium Builsing, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
you should write to the 
largest Western Agency, 


For Western Positions 
ALBERT & CLARK, Pullman Building, Chicago. 


MER Introduces to Colleges 
iCAN TEACHERS AG ENCY Schools, and Fam ies 
and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents, Call on ur address 


Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for 100-page Agency Manual, Free. ~ 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
420 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, 


—— 


70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
25 King St., Weat, Toronto. 
107 Keith & Perry Bldy., Kansas City. 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
355 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
728 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 


Qs AFTER FEBRUARY 1, 1897, the Boston Office of the BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES—C. A. Scortr & Co., Proprietors — wild be located at 
Send for Agency Manual. One fee registers in both offices. Our DA Beacol Nl 
Chicago Office is located at 169 Wabash Ave.—Henry S. Bullen, Man’g’r. ‘ 


EXCHANCG 


49 Westminster St., Providence, R.I., 
Helps Teachers Obtain Positions. Recommends Competent Teachers. Write for Blanks. 
Grade Teachers. . 
he!p any successful teacher getting less than $600, 
We are advertising for seachers — not registration 


fees. BEACON TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Tremont Temple, Boston. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all grades with a ee Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. t Positions, 
Correspondence with schoo) officers and teachers is invited. 


HARLAN FRENCH, ‘ianager 24 Stare St., Albany, N Y. 


Itt Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


Wants competent teachers for the desir. 
able positions which it is asked io fill. 


FRED DICK, Manager, 
Denver. colo. 


We are having more cails for first-class teachers 
with Normal training than we can satisfy, and can 


Address 


Kittredge Building. 
Established in 1884. Twelve 


ATIONAL FDUCATIONAL BUREAU, in Twelve 


ager. A wide acquaintance among educators in’ prominent positions all over the 
United States. Special advantages. Courteous treatment. Prompt attention. Effi- 


cient service, Circulars free. Address 
kK. L. MYERS & CO., Proprietors, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ss 
§ f eee r ci 
é Winsh ip | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 


5? in every part of the country. 
leachers | 
Western Office, 


3 Sumerset Strect, Boston, 
WM. F. JARVIS, 
Agency. ; TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


WANTED! 


We have over four thousand vacancies for teachers each season — several times as many vacancies as 
members, We must have mure members. Several! plans: ‘Iwo plans give free registration; one plan GUAR- 
ANTEES a satisfactory position for the coming fall. Ten cenis, silver or stamps (the regular price 1s 25 cts), 
pays ior a 100-page book, ex»laiming the different plans, and containing a comp!ete $500 Prize Story, a true 
and charming love story of College days. No charge to employers tor recommending teachers, Address 


Rev. Dr. O. M. SUTTON, A.M., Pres't and Manager, Southern Teachers’ Bureau, Louisville, Ky. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency) TERACIIERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U.S. OF RELIABLE 
Established 1855. American and 
» Musicians, of both sexes, for Univers:cies. Colleges, 
3 East 14th St., New York. Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
— | schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting vf school property. 


Kellogg’s Bureau. Hetablished MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 FirTH AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St. 
The New York Educational Bureau CIMT, 
Recommends teachers and secures places for them, 
Positions filled in thirty States. 
Teachers wanted now, 
Form for stamp. 
Send full particulars to 

H. 8. KELLOGG, 


No. 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


American Teachers’ Bureau. 


Teachers Wanted, (19th year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


Tue JourNnaL or Epucation is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. ‘To meet the wishes of 
The 7 bh ’ E h a large majority of its subscribers, it is sent 

eac ers XC ange regularly until definitely ordered to be discon 
OF BOSTON tinued, but will be discontinued on expiration 
Selects HITE, and Manager, if the subscriber so desires. Please send re 
352 Washington St. | mittances by draft, postal or express order, or 
registered letter to the publishers, New Eng 
LAND CompayyY. 


Telephone, Boston 3463.” 
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EDUCATION. 


Worcester’s Dictionary 


IS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON ALL QUESTIONS 
OF ORTHOGRAPHY, PRONUNCIATION, OR DEFINITION. 


Woreester’s New Academic. Dictionary 


Is designed especially for the use of the higher schools and seminaries of learning, 
but is well adapted in its scope and range to the needs of families and individuals. The 
distinctive feature of the book is the treatment of the etymology of words. Printed from 


entirely new plates. 688 pages. 264 illustrations. 
Five thousand copies sent to Bostou on a single order, for use in the public schools. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY FOR 
TYPEWRITERS AND STENOGRAPHERS. 


Worcester’s New Comprehensive 


Contains a full vocabulary of fifty thousand words. The design has been to give the 
reatest quantity of useful matter in the most condensed form, to guard against corruption 
in writing and speaking the language, to adapt the work to the use of the higher schools 
and seminaries of learning, and also to make it a convenient manual for families and indi- 
viduals. Printed from entirely new plates. 088 pages. 577 illustrations. 
Eight thousand copies used in the schools of Washington, D. C. 


Historical Tales. School Edition. 


America. England. France. Germany. Greece. Rome. 
By CHARLES Morris. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. Per volume, 75 cents. 


In each volume the author briefly but pointedly recites from twenty-five to thirty-two 
stirring events in the annals of the respective nations. The tales gathered within these 
charming v. lumes have at once the attractiveness of the novel and the merit of truth. 
“ The Romance of Reality,” the sub-title of the work, admirably indicates its character, for 
within its pages may be found grouped the sum of those romantic and eventful incidents 
which form the pith of the h:story of the leading modern nations, and many of which have 
long been favorites in popular lore. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


715—717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


BOSTON 
110-112 Boylston St, 


NEW YORK 
31K, 17th St. 


CHICAGO 
262-264 Wabash Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1028 Arch St. 


A CouRSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


For Schools and twvening schools. 
By LOUIS ROUILLION B.S., 


Instructor in Mechanical Drawing at Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

This is the best and latest work on Mechanical Drawing. It lays out, explains, and fully illustrates a 
practical course of lessons arranged in carefully planned sequence. 

A course” 1s Jaid out, embodying the same principles in an entirely different set of exer- 
cises. This parallel course has no illustrative plates. Lt is‘thus possible to require purely original work 
from students while yet giving them the advantage of clear, full, illustrated explanations of the prin- 
ciples involved. These courses have been carried out with marked success at Pratt Institute, and in hich 
schools and evening schools all over the country. ‘ Pe 

R H. PHURSTON, A.M., LL. D., Doe. Eng., Director of Sibley College, Cornell University, savs of Mr 
Rouillion’s hook: = think it is an excellent elementary treatise on the subject, and like both its matter and its 
method. The exercises are well chosen and well graded; the working-drawings are clear, and dimensions inserted 
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